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THE MINISTER’S WATERMELONS. 


BrerxG Four PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN 
Acapemy Boy.—Cuap. II. 


By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


For the first two weeks I had it all my own 
way in No. 2, and fancied that I was getting to 
be quite a virtuous hero.. Jimmy looked up to 
me, and I explained his lessons to him, and 
gave him all sorts of sage counsel, and I looked 
up to Lucy, and Lucy was gracious to me. 

] had taken my stand as one of the best schol- 
ars in school, and the master gave me approv- 
ing glances. The minister cast benignant eyes 
on me, when I stood lounging at his front gate, 
under the sugar maples, of an evening, and 
talked over it to Lucy. Sometimes he would 
look out of his study window and say, “Come 
in, my son,” and then I came and sat on the 
front steps. It was so pleasant to hear Lucy 
call me Mr. Somers, and ask my opinion about 
the last poem of the day, and hold grave dis- 
cussions with her on all sorts of subjects. 

Punctually on Wednesday evening I called to 
walk with her to the weckly evening lecture, 
sat by her side and sung out of the same hymn 
book. I regarded myself as far along in my 
pilgrimage of virtue, established in a sort of 
palace Beautiful, and Lucy figured in my eyes 
as the fair damsel named Discretion, who kept 
the door. I did not know how near to the pal- 
ace Beautiful of boys, oiten lies the Valley of 
Humiliation, but into this valley it was my for- 
tune to make a pretty rapid descent. 

There were rumors that two more boys were 
expected in No. 2; and one night, when I saun- 
tered in from my evening stroll, I found Tom 
Danforth in possession. 

“Why, isn’t El Vinton here?” he said. 
pected to find him.” 

I hadn’t even heard of El Vinton, and said so. 

“Not heard of him! Why, he’s one of your 
Beacon Street mags,” said Tom. “His father 
lives in a palace right opposite the frog pond, 
there on Beacon Street. El’s jolly; he’s up to 
every thing that’s going. We were in the Latin 
school together. I came here to chum with 
him.” 

“Why doesn’t he stay in the Latin school, 
then?” said I, not well pleased with the idea of 
this Boston mag, as Tom called him. 

“Well, El’s up to too many tricks, you see. 
The fact is, he’s been blowing a little too strong, 
and his governor is going to rusticate him. 
Sent him here because it’s such a sweet little 
innocent place. El says he don’t care a darn; 
he can have jolly times anywhere.” 

And sure enough, that evening El came down 
in state and style on the top of the stage, and 
took possession in our quiet chamber with an 
abundance of racket. 

“Hollo, fellows! Who’s here?” he said, when 
he broke into the apartment. ‘You—what’s 
your name?” 

“Somers is my name,” I said, endeavoring to 
maintain that mild dignity of demeanor which 
I had read about in story books. 

“My dear fellow, don’t attempt that style,” he 
said, as he seated himself on the table among 
my Latin books, and swung his feet in a free 
and easy manner. “Cultivate simplicity, my 
son, and tell your grandfather your name, like 
a good boy.” 

“TL couldn’t help laughing. Tom and Jimmy 
laughed, too, and I felt rather uncomfortable as 
I said, “Well, my name is William.” 

“Well, then, here we all are,—Tom, Bill, Jim, 
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hands, and we were discussing crackers, and 
cheese, and claret with our new friend. 

Now, in my native village of Blueberry, I had 
signed a temperance pledge, and at first I had 
some faint scruples, and said that I never took 
wine, but the new ruler of the apartment put 
me down with,— 

“Ah, now, my boy, don’t come the moral 
dodge,—nothing but weak red ink, you know! 
I know the grub here’ll be abominable, and so I 
came stocked,—and share all round’s my mot- 
to,—nothing that can intoxicate, of course,” he 
added, with a wink at Tom Danforth. 

Tom laughed, and seemed to think this was a 
capital joke. 

Altogether we two innocent country boys 
seemed to be taken possession of by the new oc- 
cupants of the room. Boys have the phrase 
“Coming it over one,” and, like most phrases 
coined out of life, it expresses a real fact. Eli- 
ot Vinton “came it over” us both the very first 
evening, and settled himself as lord paramount 
in our apartment. 

We certainly passed a very merry evening, 
and Elliot made himself most entertaining, re- 


life in Boston, and Tom chorussed the laugh 
always. 
To be sure I could not help feeling, some- 





counting scenes and exploits of wild school-boy / 


no pail—one gone round one corner, and one 
round the other before you could say Jack Rob- 
inson. O, it was funny!” 

Now, when a set of boys are eating crackers, 
and drinking claret, and laughing, and the 
laugh once gets going, it is hard to stop it, and 
I laughed over the story with the rest, but with 
a som of misgiving at my heart. 

I felt as if I ought to say something, and final- 
ly I cleared my throat areal said, “But after all 
it wasn’t doing quite the fair thing, was it? 
Poor old fellow!” . 

“O, these oystermen get no end of money,” 
he said, carelessly. “They build houses and 
own whole blocks. They can afford to give us 
boys a joke, now and then. Besides, I made it 
up to him. We bought oysters every night of 
him for six months.” 

“But that didn’t pay him for those you stole, ’ 
I said. 

“Stole! We didn’t steal. We only hooked 
them, my son,” said Elliot, with a toss of his 
curls and a patronizing smile. ‘There’s all the 
difference in the world between hooking and 
stealing, my boy. Nobody ever calls such 
scrapes stealing!” 

Elliot had such a condescending, knowing air 
of explaining things to us, and then his whis- 
kers were full grown, and he had a decided 





times, that Elliot’s jokes bore rather hard on 
poor folks. For example, he told, with great 
gusto, how they served an oysterman, one night, 
in Boston. In those days the oystermen used 
to cry the oysters through the streets of an even- 
ing. They commonly had a bag of shell oys- 
ters over their shoulder, and a pail full of opened 
oysters in their hand, so as to serve out cither 
on demand of their customers, 

“This was the way we fixed ’em,” said Elliot. 
“Tom and alot of fellows stood round a cor- 
ner holding the ends of a stout line, with a 
strong codfish hook in it. I takes this in my 
hand and walks up to him just as he comes past 
the corner. 

“ ‘Hollo, mister,’ says I, ‘I want some of your 
oysters there in that are pail.’ I had a little pail 
in my hand, as if Ihad come outto buy. At 
the same time I struck the cod hook into his 
bag. 

“Down came his bag on the sidewalk, while 





and your humble servant, El Vinton,” he said; 
“just a jolly room full. Now hand out the 
toothbrush mugs, or whatever drinking weapons 


ance. Tom, haul that hamper this way. Let’s 
make friends with these natives. I’m abomina- 
bly thirsty.” 

In a momenta bottle of claret was produced 
from a well stuffed hamper, the top dexterously 
knocked off by a skilful blow from E1l,Vinton’s 


he stooped to open his pail. Whisk went the 
| bag up the.street. . 


“‘Hollo! what’s that? says he; and he start- doesn’t want to be a wet blanket—so just for 
you've got, and let’s drink to better acquaint-| ed off after it. But away went the bag round | this once!” 


the corner. The minute his back was turned I 


caught the pail and was off round another cor- | after a few uneasy minutes rushed to the cham- 
ner. You ought to have seen how funny the | ber window and begun vomiting. 
old fellow looked. His old coat-tails flapped, 
and he flew round and round like a cat after’ Tom drew out of the hamper a flask of brandy, 
her tail. He grabbed right and left—no bag, 


moustache, and sported a gold watch, with an 
| elegant chain, and altogether seemed so much 
; aman of the world, that there is no wonder we 

let him lay down the law to us. 

After the claret came a roll of cigars, and he 
| handed one all round. 
“I never smoke,” said I. 
“Time you did, then,” he said, tilting back in 
his chair and lighting his cigar luxuriously. 
| “Must be a first time for every thing, my boy.” 
| Jimmy looked up in an undecided way to me, 
} and I played with my cigar carelessly, while El- 
| liot and Tom were soon puffing magnificently. 
| “You'll have to smoke in self-defence, my 
| dear fellow,” said Elliot, laughing. “You may 
| as well have your own smoke as ours.” 
| “O,I don’t mind a cigar, now and then, just 
| for company,” said I, carelessly lighting mine. 
Jimmy upon this jit his, and the room was 

soon blue with smoke. Now I had solemnly 
| promised my mother not to smoke, and the 

thought of this promise came rather uneasily 
| into my mind, but I said to myself, “A fellow 





| Pretty soon Jimmy begun to look pale, and 


| “Give him a stiffner, Tom,” said Elliot; and 


ter, which Elliot administered with a paternal 
air, making Jimmy lie down on the bed. 

“Never mind, my boy, you’re green,” he said. 
“You'll get used to it after a little. Always 
makes a fellow sick at first. Gracious me, how 
sick my first cigar made me! I think I was 
about your age. Here, set the windows open, 
and give him fresh air; and Tom, you and I'll 
go down and finish in the street.” 

“O, you can’t do that,” said I; “it’s contrary 
to the rules of the academy, and you'd be hauled 
up at once.” 

“Tom, this gets interesting,” said El. “If 
there’s any thing that gives a charm to life, it’s 
a fight with these Dons. I half plagued their 
lives out in the Latin school.” 

“Well,” said I, “Mr. Exeter is a pretty reso- 
lute fellow. It’s a word and a blow with him, 
and if fellows don’t keep up to the chalk mark, 
he just sends ’em off.” 

“All the jollier,” said El, “but that sha’n’t 
hinder my smoke the first evening. I aint sup- 
posed to know the rules. To-morrow, you know, 
I shall find ’em out.”? And so saying, El and 
Tom sallied down into the little moonlit street, 
with their cigars in their mouths, walking grand- 
ly up and down with their hands in their pock- 
ets, while I sat, crestfallen and self-condemned, 
in the window watching them. : 
As they came into the broad glare of the full 
moon, they met Lucy, leading by the hand her 
younger sister. I remember how pretty she 
looked, all in white, with her head of golden 
curls shining like a mistin the mysterions moon- 
shine. I felt myself getting very hot and red, as 
Isat there in the window-seat, thinking howI 
had been spending my evening. There was my 
lesson unlearned, Jimmy groaning in bed with 
araging headache, from the brandy and cigar, 
and I, who had thought myself so manly, and 
felt so sure of my principles, and had given him 
so much excellent advice, had gone down before 
the first touch of temptation! 

The foolish fear of being thought green had 
upset all my good resolutions, and made me 
break all my promises. I couldn’t help seeing 
that the desire to appear manly had led me to 
do the most sneaking, unmanly thing in my 
life. My example had misled Jimmy, and I had 
lost his respect. In short, I could not help see- 
ing that that one evening had made El Vinton 
master in our room. For if aman or boy is 
going to hold his own against another, he must 
begin in time. There’s an old proverb “If you 
say A, you must say B.” If I had been going 
to keep my temperance pledge and my promise 
to my mother about smoking, then and there, 
on that first evening, was the time to have stood 
toit. The battle had come on and I had shown 
the white feather the very first moment. 

The sight of Lucy made me fecl all this the 
more, because in the short time of our acquaint- 
ance I had been very confidential, and told her 
all about my temperance pledge, and my prom- 
ise about tobacco, and she had said how much 
it increased her respect for me; and Lucy’s re- 
spect was worth more to me even than my own. 
How I did despise myself! How mean and cow- 
ardly I seemed to mysclf! 

El and Tom came back in high spirits. 

We passed a very nice P. G.,” said El. 
der who she is.” 

“Her curls are stunning,” said Tom. 

“That was Miss Lucy Sewel, you passed,” 
saidI. “She is the minister’s daughter.” 

“She'll do, Tom,” said El. “If Ican find a 
decent team in this place, I’ll trot her out some 
time this week.” 

The cup of my misery was full. 


I won- 





PoweEr oF a K18s.—A kind word often does 
wonders, drying up tears in boyhood, and giv- 
ing new hope to men when discouraged. A lov- 
ing kiss did more for Benjamin West; it made 
him a painter. 

“Benjamin West, thenliving in Pennsylvania, 





| and adroitly mixed a stiffner of brandy and wa- 


Was set to watch a baby asleep in a cradle, He 
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¥ 
looked at it kindly, and felt pleased to see it | surly and impudent; which was precisely the ef- | of cool water Hetty was handing him. “He 
He wished that he could | fect the wines had on the doctor when he in- married a Creole girl on the same boat where 
|dulged too freely. 


smile in its sleep. 
draw a picture of the baby; and seeing a piece 
of paper on the table, with pen and ink, he tried 
what he could do. When his mother came in, 
he begged her not to be angry with him for 
touching the pen, ink and paper; and then he 
showed her the pftture he had made. His moth- 
er saw baby’s likeness, and was so much pleased | 
that she k:ssed her little boy. Then he said if | 
she liked it, he would make a picture of some 
flowers she held in her hand; and so he went 
on from that time, trying to do better and bet- 
ter, until he became one of the best painters in 
the world. 

“In after life he said that it was this kiss from 
his mother that made him an artist.” 


> os 
For the Companion. 

HETTY. 
By Myra Holman. 

She came into my room with a basket of fresh- 
ly-ironed clothes on her head, singing, in a clear, 
sweet voice, 

“O, what was love made for, if ’tis not the same, 

Through joy and through sorrow’’—— 

The love-song stopped short. 

“Deed, mistis, I thought you ladies had all 
done gone out riding,” the singer said, by way of 
apology. 





screeching about de house like a big cat owl, but | 


I’s so happy mos’ of the time, seems I can’t no | teacher's ever flagged, it was soon revived at | 


way help singing.” 


“Happy hearts and merry songs always go to- | first attempts had no likeness either to the copy, 

gether,” I said, thinking more abeut the closing | or to any thing else, and weeks of persistent ef- 
. . . . | : 

chapter I was reading in the fading daylight, | fort produced results scarcely more satisfactory. 


| 
than of Hetty’s words, or my own reply. 


When I put down the book, she still stood by 
her basket, smoothing the topmost pieces, a 
| 





though unwilling to go. 

“What isit, Hetty? Do you want anything?” 

“No’m, only, mistis, I’s been thinkin’ about 
Miss Julie a heap, lately. Seems if since Mas’r 
Arthur went away, she’s been like somebody 
else dan her old self. She never opens her pian- 
ef, nor puts roses in her har, nor rides on dat 
yer Flyaway hoss o’ hers, at all. We colored 
ones can’t please her. She makes de headest 
row about de way I do her clothes; says I wash 
em in a mud-puddle, and iron wid de stove-lid!” 

I could not help being amused, for mortal 
hands never wrought more shining and spotless 
miracles, than did Hetty’s, upon the soiled and 
tumbled clothes that underwent treatment in 
her wash-room. Thinking to change the tone 
of Hetty’s feeling toward her young mistress, 1 
said,— 

“If Miss Julie is in trouble, you are sorry for 
her, I am sure.” 

“’Deed I am, mistis, an’ dat is de livin’ 
truth,” was the hearty reply. 

“And as you are so happy,” I went on, “vou 


| I said, as an awkward introduction for an offer 
| of pity, to the sad-looking woman. 


And lowering the basket from her! involves a vast amount of patient pains-taking 
head, she continued, “Miss Julie says I go) on the part of both parties most interested. 








can afford to be patient with one who is so un- 
happy.” 

With another assurance that she was “too 
sorry for Miss Julie for anything in the world,” 
Hetty picked up her now empty basket, and 
went away to the negro quarters. As she passed 
through the garden under my windows, there 
came back the closing words of the old song: 
“Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps I’ll 

pursue, 
To shield thee and save thee, or perish there too.” 

Love has always been a beautiful thing in this 
world of ours; a priceless pearl in the depths of 
the heart; a star undimmed in the darkened sky; 
a song of gladness; anything and everything 
that is brightest and holiest in life. It is God’s 
best gift to human hearts. 

Such were my thoughts after Hettv’s voice 
was lost in the distance, for the life of her sony 
we all knew to be Dr. Stewart’s handsome man 
Miller, and the ground for her deep s+ mpathy 
with her young mistress, was in the fact that 
Miss Julie’s lover, a dashing lieutenant in the 
navy, had been called suddenly away to some 
South American port, and a year’s absence was 
an eternity to our petted, wilful little lady. 

Yet has time a knack of getting away, wheth- 
er we count the slow hours, or let them glide by 
unheeded; and before summer was over, Miss 
Julie began to brighten. 

The piano was opened and merry songs ac- 
companied its sweet harmonies. Flyaway was 
brought round to the door as often as of old, 
and Hetty’s work gained the favor it so well de- 
served. 

But with the falling of the leaves came sorrow 
to Hetty’s loving heart. There was a hush in 


jus like openin de door de darkes’ night you eber 





But “circumstances alter | 
cases,” and when Miller followed his master’s | 


| example, and had to be helped frequently to bed, 


the doctor exclaimed, “Why, that nigger is 

drunk altogether too often.” So he was marched | 
off to jail, and soon after sold South. | 
I was in Hetty’s wash-room a few days after. | 
“You and Miss Julie can sympathize now,” 


“QO, no, mistis, you white ladies can’t tell 
nothin’ ’tall about it. Miss Julie gets letters 
from Mass’r Arthur and she can write to him 
every day how dismal like she is.” ‘But mitsis, 
when we colored ones is sold down South, it’s 


see, and throwin’ us out—only dere’s never no 
mornin.” 

She rested her arms on the sides of the tub, 
and her look was hopeless as her words. 

“If it would make you happier I'll teach you 
to write, and write to Miller for you, until you 
can write for yourself,” I said. 

Hetty’s face beamed. “Do you ’magine!I could? 
I’d work for ye, mistis, day and night, if ye’d 
show me how.” 

To teach the art of penmanship to a well- 
grown woman, hitherto utterly ignorant of it, 


Hetty’s courage was unfailing, and if her 


ght of the pupil’s toiling, earnest efforts. Her 


It was sometime the next spring that Hetty 
wrote her first letter, and during the winter I 
acted as her amanuensis, according ‘to contract. 
The scenes in my room as I wrote her love let- 
ters were, to say the least. very funny. Sit- 
ting on the floor, her back to me, with her long 
blue apron over her face, she would await my 
questions. 

“How shall I begin, Hetty ?” 

“O, you know, mistis,” a simpering voice 
from under the blue apron would say. 

“No, Ido not; you must tell me.” 

“Can’t say it, mistis. Makes me so’ shamed.” 

“Shall [ say Mr. Stewart,—Dear Sir?” 

“Ono! Dat ar sounds like I was mad ’bout 
somethin’.” 

“Well, tell me something, Hetty, or I shall go 
down stairs and leave you.” 

This threat generally had the desired effect, 
and from the shade of the blue apron would 
come the instruction, ‘““Mistis can put down, Dear 
Friend Miller, if dat ar would be proper, but, 
Iuws sakes! I don’t know nothin’ about it;” 
«nd then the apron was drawn close around the 
head again. 

“Well, I’ve written that; what next?” 

“Deed, mistis, I can’t tell ye, I’s so ’shamed.” 

Tired of endeavoring to get any other reply to 
my questions, the letter generally contained 
such items of news on the plantation, and in 
the region, as T thought of interest to Miller, 
and during a reading of this part of the letter, 
Iletty’s face was uncovered and listening, but at 
the slightest allusion to her love for Miller, or 
any hope of seeing him, she would at once re- 
treat under her apron. 

The conclusion of each letter was fraught 
with difficulties similar to the beginning, so 
that I generally closed and directed Miller’s let- 
ters with quite the feelings of a martyr. 

Hetty’s affairs were cause for-some mirth in 
the family, but I could never enjoy a joke at 
her expense. There was that which command- 
ed respect in the fidelity of this humble heart. 

Miss Julie sometimes advised her to be getting 
a new “jularkey;? but Hetty seemed little in- 
clined to follow such advice. We used to hear 
of her driving Henry, the coachman, out of the 
wash-room with her flat-iron, and throwing a 
gourdful of water on him,as he sneaked by 
the window in his retreat. 

The summer months went by, and September, 
the sickly season,came. We shunned alike the 


| death easy now that life was a burden. 





he is waiter.” 
to go. 

I glanced at Hetty. So wild and scared she 
looked, I thought she would have fallen, and 
went to her. 

“If mistis would help me,” she said, in a 
strange, hard voice. 

Sol led her away to her room. 
something more for you, Hetty ?” 
“No, mistis. I thanks ye all the same, only if 
Pris would wait on Miss Julie to-day.” 

“T think she will die, unless one can live on 
after the heart is broken,” I said, in reply to the 
doctor’s exclamations of surprise. 

“Decidedly romantic!’ he went on to say. 
Decidedly inhuman, I mused, silently wishing 
him outside of all his bottles, and all their con- 
tents. 

For a time Hetty went about her usual work, 
but the willing hands grew weary, and the deso- 
late look never left her face. She had no hope 
in life, but a simple, restful faith, which made 


He put the glass down and rose 


“Can I do 


The day before Christmas, she was sitting in 
a great chair in my room, making of holly and 
bitter-sweet, a wreath for one of my pictures. 
I left the room for an hour, and when I came 
back, Hetty was still seated in my great arm 
ehair. 

The wreath was unfinished in her hands, and 
upon her face was the seal of Death. 





~~ oo—_——— 
THE OLD STAGE HORSE’S LAMENT. 


A poor old stage horse, lank and thin, 
Not much else but bones and skin, 
] jog along, week out week in, 
Kicked, and cursed, and meanly fed, 
Jammed in the side and jerked by the head, 
And the thing I can’t at all make out, 
Is what on earth it’s all about. 
Why was I made to toil and tug 
For this little odd human bug, 
Two legged, dumpy as a jug, 
Who sits aloft my ribs to batter— 
Or why was he made, for that matter? 
O Lord! how long will they use me so? 
And when may the equine spirit go 
Where gloritied horses stand in a row, 
Switching their bright tails to and fro, 
Careless of either whed or whoa? 
Where oats are always apropos, 
And flies don’t grow? 
Ono! 
oO! 

a 


For the Companion. 


THE MEDIUM AND THE LIFTED 
LATCH. 


Julia Eliza Warner—called by her parents 
“Ju’lizer’—declared herself a Spiritualist and 
also.a “medium,” in Prairie City, a smart grow- 
ing town in Minnesota. Iam indebted to her 
father and mother for various accounts of tlie 
strange doings at her “sittings,” pronounced by 
them settings. 

Perhaps it is impolite in me to doubt the hon- 
esty of one who says sheijis on intimate terms 
with great and good men and women who are 
dead, but I trust the latter will forgive me, as I 
intend no disrespect to them. 

To tell the truth, the fair “medium” did not 
realize my ideal of the sort of person with whom 
the illustrious dead would be likely to ho!d in- 
tercourse. ’ 

Physically, she was fat, gross and flabby. In- 
fellectually, she had less than medium ability. 
Morally, I fear, that even charity could hardly 
assign her a medium place between downright 
badness and upright goodness. 

Now the respect had for the dead philoso- 
phers, statesmen, theologians and saints with 
whom she professed. intimacy, made me reluc- 
tant to conclude that they would select so opaque 
a “medium” for the transmission of light to our 
benighted race. 

Soon after my arrival at Prairie City, a tall, 
broad-chested man, with a huge, bony head and 
deep-set eyes, accosted me with,— 

“Doctor, many sick about here?’ 

It was Mr. Warner. As was his habit, he be- 


claimed, highly amused. 


“O, I see! You don’t understand,” he ex- 
“She just puts her 
hands on a table, and he answers her questions 
by tipping it. Sometimes he writes.” 

“Why don’t she get it patented?” I exclaimed, 
apparently with profound interest. “It beats 
the magnetie telegraph all to nothing. They 
have to put up posts, and wires, and must we 
batteries and writing machines for their work; 
but your daughter, you say, has only to place 
her hands upon a table, and, without battery, or 
wires, or a message being sent, says she brinys 
the Indian doctor all the way from Oregon, as 
quick as you can wink your eye!” 

As he was silent, I continued. 

“Are there many persons who practise as your 
daughter does ?” 

“Yes, hundreds and thousands of them!” 
“But is your daughter sure that the spirits 
will come just when she wants them?” 

“Trust her for that,” he replied, with return- 
ing animation. ‘They never disappoint a me- 
dium.” ; 

“And the Indian doctor always cures?” 

“I suppose,” he rejoined, excitedly, “that 
spirits knows a mighty sight more than any hu- 
man. Why, I calculates that they have free 
range of the universe, so to speak, flying all 
about, from world to world, studyin’ and ob- 
servin’. None of your narrer, man-made medi- 
cal colleges for them. They can go anywhere, 
and see any thing!” 

“That’s just my idea of spirit life,” said I. 
“But still I shouldn’t dare to go into the busi- 
ness.”’ 

“What’s to hinder?” he asked. 

“Why, suppose there are a thousand healing 
mediums scattered through the world, and a 
hundred of them should put their hands on the 
table for the Indian doctor, at the very moment 
that I did; as he could attend only one of the 
number, how could I be certain I should be that 
one? If he happened to be journeying in space, 
he might be too far away to get back in season 
for my patients. Suppose he was making a 
call upon the sun, which is about 95,000,000 of 
miles from us—and should hurry back at the 
rate of 500 miles an hour, he would be twenty- 
one years coming from the sun to me. So, on 
the whole, I guess I’ll get along without the 
table and the Indian.”’ 

Mr. Warner declared that he “couldn’t swal- 
ler the Bible. He wasn’t credulous enough for 
that.” But Ju’lizer, Indian doctor and the ta- 
ble he could “‘swaller,’ and they didn’t choke 
him in the least. He believed in the rappings 
on his daughter’s bedpost, the thumpings on the 
wall of his house, the tappings on the windows, 
whisperings, voices, furniture movings! He 
had even shaken hands with the spirits! To 
my inquiry if he or his folks did not sometimes 
feel frightened by such ghostly performances, 
he answered,— i 

“Not in the least. We had just as lieves, at 
our house, see a ghost, as a dinner. The spir- 
its feel at home with us, I can tell you!” 

But one day the mother fell sick, and what 
seemed rather strange, I was called in instead of 
the Indian doctor. The woman got along nice- 
ly, till one day a messenger came for me in 
haste, saving,— 

“Mrs. Warner is worse. 
won’ talive!” 

When [ reached the house,I found her in 
great nervous excitement, and at once asked the 
cause. The daughter said that her father worked 
|late nights at his trade. The evening before, 
after seeing that the doors were fastened, she 
had seated herself at her mother’s bedside to 
sew and watch. 


They are afraid she 


The bed-chamber joined the dining-room, the 
door into which was open, while opposite and 
in full view from the bed was the door into the 
kitchen. 

At half-past nine o’clock the latch of the 
kitchen door was lifted with a quick jerk, and 





gan to advertise his daughter’s business. 

“Tf, now,” he said, “you was a medium, there’d 
be no end to the cures you’d do. Ju’'lizer con- 
sults the spirits, and of course they know more 





scorching suns of midday, and the death-laden 
dews of the night; yet the fever came into our 
home, and dwelt among us like the near and felt 
presence of Death. 

Those were fearful days, when one or another, 
in the house or at the quarters, lay often at 
death’s door; sometimes coming slowly back to 
life, but oftener carried speedily down the dark 





river by its returnless tide. In the watechings 
and heart-aches of those days of death, Hetty’s 


her songs, and into her large, pleasant eyes came | heart affairs were overshadowed in my thoughts. 


a troubled Jook that was sad to see. 
Dr. Stewart might perhaps have given a dif- 


| Miss Julie was still weak and feeble from a se- 
| vere attack of the fever, and one day, in her 


ferent reason for what he did, but I think this room, the doctor spoke, carelessly, of Miller. 
was the truth: Miller drank so freely of the 


decter’s. choice liquors, that he was sometimes! scamp is married?” he asked, taking the glass 


“O, did I ever tell you, that good-for-nothing 


about what ails and what cures folks than the 
best eddicated doctors in the land.” y 

“What spirits dos she consult?” 

“Well, just now she’s acting under the direc- 
tion of the spirit of an Indian doctor from Ore- 
gon.” 

“Where is his office?” I blandly inquired, “in 
ease I should desire his services.” 

“Wha—what?” he stammered. 

“Physicians generally have offices, where they 
may be found by their patients. Where is this 
Indian doctor’s office?” 

“Why,” he replied, astonished, “he’s dead!’ 

“But his spirit’s alive, and if your daughter 
consults him, she certainly must know where 
he can be found.” 





then dropped. 

| Now, as there could not possibly be any per- 
son in the@kitchen, the lifting of the latch star- 
| tled both mother and daughter. But, conelud- 
ing that it might have been left partly raised 
and had fallen of itself, their fears were allayed. 
In ashort time, however, they saw it rise and 
fall a number of times in rapid succession. 

No mortal hand moved the latch, they thought. 
What then? The belicf that it was done by 
ghostly fingers filled them with such terror, that 
the two women, spell-bound, watched, with 
strained eyes and pallid faces, the agitated 
latch, till it seemed, to use their own words, as 
if they “should die, they were so frightened.” 

Their hearts were relieved, however, when 
they heard the gate open, and Mr. Warner’s step 
in the yard. He had a night-key to the outside 
kitchen door. Passing quickly in with his lan- 
tern, he exclaimed,— 
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“Hollo, if here isn’t 2 mouse on the om 
latch!” : | 

Sure enough, on the iron thumb-piece sat 
mousic, licking off some grease that had been | 
daubed on it by untidy hands. | 

The fright gave Mrs. Warner a dangerous 
shock, and she came very near paying the pen- | 
alty of her superstitious fears with her life. But | 
when I asked her husband how it was that his | 
wife and daughter, who had so much to do with 
the spirits, were so alarmed by the mouse, he'| 
made no reply. C. H. Pearson. | 





AN ADVENTURE AFTER DARKE. 

Many years ago, when quite a youth, I was 
a very enthusiastic entomologist. All my spare 
cash was spent for nets, pill boxes, specimen 
cases, With which to secure and preserve the in- 
sects I collected. Some of the rarer insects 
keep most inconvenient hours, so that in order to 
capture them, I was sometimes out late at night. 
An adventure oecurred to me on one of these 
“after dark” expeditions that has a good lesson 
in it for both old and young readers. 

I sallied ont late one autumn evening; and 
made across the fields in the direction ofa piece 
of woods, where I supposed there where plenty 
of nicht moths andotherinsects. A bottle con- 
taining halfa pint of a solution of gum arabic— 
a painter’s sash tool, and a dark lantern, com- 
pleted my equipment. 

L worked briskly, anc 
large number of trees wv 
catch any insects that 1 » happen to light 
uponit. Lhad waited for: or etime for my game 
to become ensnared, Rnd it had become quite 
dark, when suddenly there broke upon the night 
air a wild shriek, that sent an icy coldness 
quivering along every nerve, and set my heart 
beating most violently. 

Some decd of violence I felt assured was being 
perpetrated. I hardly knew what to do. Col- 
lecting, however, my scattered senses, I listened 
for further sounds. None were heard. Just as I 
was about to creep towards the main path that 
ran through the woods, there was the rush of 
approaching feet, and the figure of a man went 
swiftly by. 

My first impulse was to follow him. Then it 
occurred to me that I had better go in the oppo- 
site direction, and if he had committed any out- 
rage, find his victim. So opening my lantern, 
and turning the light upon the path, I hurried 
forward, carefully examining the ground at each 
step. 

Ihad gone but a short distance when a noise 
of some agitation among the bushes reached my 
ear. Hesitating for a moment, I summoned 
courage, and threw my lightin the direction of 
the sound. Judge my feelings on seeing a man, 
apparently in his last agonies, hanging by his 
neck from a rope attached to the branch of a 
tree. The necessity of doing something made 
me forget my fear and horror, and catching my 
knife from my pocket, I severed the handker- 
chief, by which he was suspended, at a stroke. 

He was ayoung man. He lay still, looking 
ghastly and emaciated. His heart was beating. 
I loosened his shirt collar, and shouted, at the 
top of my voice, “Help! help! murder!’ 

No help came. I was hesitating what to do, 
when the man, after a deep respiration, threw 
his arms spasmodically apart, and opened his 
eyes. Then in a low, husky voice, he asked,— 

“Where am I?” 

“Tn Shooter’s Hill Wood.” 

He placed his arm across his eyes, and began 
to sob. 

“How did this happen? Whatis the meaning 
ofit?’ Isaid. “Had the man who justran along 

.the path any hand in this matter?” 

“No, no,” he exclaimed, “I am the guilty one.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I,” he returned, most emphatically. 

“Which way did the man go?’ 

“That”—I said. 

“Then I must go this way.” 

He sighed deeply. I assisted lim to rise. 

“T thank you for your kindness, sir,” he said, 
as he stood upon his feet; “but I wish you had 
not been within hearing. I wish I was dead; I 
cannot live, I am so vile—O, so vile.” 

There was such utter despair in his tone as to 
call fofth all my sympathy, and I offered to see 
him to some place of safety. 

“No, sir, no!” he exclaimed. “Let me, I beg 
of you, depart alone.” 

He staggered a few paces, and then, reeling 
from side to side, sank again on the path. 

“T shall be better soon,” he murmured. ‘God 
help me, it is a bad finish!” 

He paused a few moments, and then asked,— 
“Do you live in Eltham, sir?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“Would you do me a service?” 

“What is it?” 


subed the bark of a 
gluten, so as to 


estly. 


| be of some service to you.” 


“Carry a message to the village in the morn-!aloser. Unable to pay up, my companions be-| most natural thing in the world for a sweet six- 


ing.” 

“Certainly.” 

He thanked me fervently, and then bade me 
behold his miserable plight, and implored me to | 
take warning by him and shun all kinds of | 
gaming. 

I said I had no inclination in that direction. 

“May you never have!” he ejaculated, earn- 


“Sit down here, and let me tell you what may 
After a short 
pause he said,— 

“The miserable wreck before you, only seven 
Pyears since, was a good and happy lad, the 
pride and hope of my father, who was wifeless, 
and had no other child. My father was a chem- 
ist. His shop wasin Lambeth. To please me, 
and to aid in my education, he made me a 
member of a neighboring literary institute. 
“Here I became acquainted with a number of 
youths who were fond of amateur theatricals, 
and who were in the habit of adjourning to a 
neighboring tavern to talk over their affairs. 
Smoking and drinking followed. 

“Thus, though I did not keep very late hours, 
yet I was often in a tavern parlor, or a billiard 
room, when my father supposed I was listening 
to a lecture, or perusing useful reading at the 
institution. My companions were all able to 
spend more money than 1 was, and this made 
me dissatisfied. 

“When Thad been a member of this society 
about eighteen months, a young man Of sport- 
ing habits found his way into our set. He was 
always well dressed and in the possession of | 
plenty of cash, and soon became the envy of us | 
all. To introduce betting among us was com- 
paratively easy. Sporting events now became 
of the greatest interest, and not a match of any 
kind took place but we were all more or less af- 
fected by its issue. 

“One day, a gentleman who was in the habit 
of calling on my father with prescriptions, 
dropped in. 

“Te was in high spirits. Said that he had 
just had as good as a thousand pounds put into 
his pocket—and had got certain information of 
the horse that was to win the Derby. He men- 
tioned the name of the horse to my father’s as- 
sistant, and advised him not to lose the chance 
of making some money. Twenty to one might 
be had at any betting-office. 

“After the customer was gone I fell to think- 
ing of what he had said. The idea occurred, 
naturally enough, that if T had only a sover- 
eign at my command, what a grand haul I 
should be able to make; how I should astonish 
my companions! The subject oceupied my 
mind all through the day, and at night I 
dreamed of nothing but winning large sums of 
money. The following day my a were 
in the same channel. 

“That afternoon [ had occasion to go into the 
parlor at the back of the shop. The cash-box 
stood open upon the table. It contained some 
silver, and about thirty pounds in gold. 

“Aone! Here was an unexpected chance. 
The devil whispered, ‘Take one. You can easi- 
ly putit back when you shall have got your 
winnings.’ 

“But if I lose? was the answering thought. 

“Never mind, your father can well spare the 
money.” 

“Hesitating nolonger, I caught up the coin, 
and returned to the shop, a thief! 

“Within two hours I had backed the horse at 
an office near London Bridge. A week after- 
wards I stood upon its threshold with twenty 
sovereigns jingling in my pocket. 

“At first a feeling of intense delight came 
over me. It was of brief duration. Fear soon 
sounded the alarm. If my father should find 
me in the possession of so much money, it 
would lead to the discovery of my guilt. 

“Bad as I was, that was unendurable. O, 
how I wished that I had never committed the 
act which had so enriched me! My good Inck 
was a curse. 
cy? If spent in jewelry or clothes, the very 
fact would arouse suspicion at home. 

“At last an idea occurred which I resolved to 
actupon. Running off to the first gutter grat- 
ing, I forced a hole through the bottom of my 
pocket, and commenced dropping the coins one 
by one down the leg of my trousers through 
the bars into the sewer. All but one were 
thrown away. That onc I restored to the cash- 
box. I slept more comfortably that night than 


| house for ever. 


What could I do with the mon- | 


gan to treat me with that contempt which is so 
irritating and lowering to any youth of spirit. 
“My good resolutions were not proof against 
this. Being entrusted to pay accounts, on a} 
particular occasion I had ten pounds to earry to | 
a wholesale druggist, in the city. My way lay 
past the door of the betting-office, whereat I 
had so lately backed the winner. 
“T stopped to read the listef races to come off. 
“The old temptation stole upon me stronger 
than ever, and in a few minutes I had betted | 
every penny. 

“This time luck went against me. 

“By-and-by the druggist wrote for the money 
due tohim. My father demanded an explana- 
tion, and I told him a lie—said the amount had 
been paid, and pretended to go in search of the 
receipt. Within five minutes I was out of his 


“From that day I became a vagabond, living 
howI could. Isoon got employment as a lure 
by a gang of gambling cheats, that frequented 
races and fairs. In process of time, cards, bil- 
liards, skittles—nothing came amiss. Fool as I 
was, [ saw the terrible mistake I had made, and 
sought solace and forgetfulness in drink. 

“Year out and year in [ have been the associ- 
ate of rogues, sometimes comparatively rich, 
oftentimes miserably poor, and it is but a few 
days since I quitted prison. Almost penniless, 
I have been wandering abroad since then in 
search of prey, without success. 

“This afternoon, grown desperate, I spent my 
last trifle in the purchase of a life-preserver, re- 
solved to have money at any cost. Coming 
towards Shooter’s Hill, to-night, [ perceived a 
manon ahead, and finding that his step took 
the direction of the wood, managed unobserved 
to get in advance. Hiding behind a tree, I 
awaited, and as he came up, sprang out and 
dealt a heavy blow. ~ 

“To my wonder, my intended victim did not 
fall, but, with a loud cry, turned and fled. O 
horror! [could not mistake that voice. I had 
attempted the life of my own father!” 

Here the wretched young man buried his face 
in his hands, and sobbed violently. When he 
was again able to speak, he continued: 

“Sir, I firmly believe that my father recog- 
nized me. and has gone away with the horrible 
impression that I had dogged his footsteps to 
this wood, to murder him. The service I seek 
at your hands is this—that you go to Mayflow- 
er Villa, Eltham, to-morrow. There an aunt of 
mine has resided many years, and there, I doubt 
not, you will find my father. Assure him’’—— 

My eyes had for an instant wandered from 
the speaker, but this abrupt termination drew 
them back. He had swooned. 

After vainly endeavoring to restore him, I 
went at last in search of help. When the un- 
happy man again revived, he was under shelter, 
with his father, his aunt and a doctor beside 
him. 

After many days, the fever abated, but reason 
had wandered into a labyrinth, whence she was 
doomed never to escape. Two years later I saw 
the poor old man clad in the deepest mourning. 
His son had died the week before, in a private 
lunatic asylum. 

—— ——_ +o —— 


For the Companion. 
IN A CELLAR. 


After Nevins had ended a story of one of his 
narrow escapes in the war, Locke, who had been 
lying flat en his back on the floor of the cattle 
earin which we were travelling to Nashville, 
suddenly raised himself on his elbow and said,— 

“Well, I got caught—that is, pretty nearly 
caught—in about as stupid a way as & man 
could be taken. A party of cavalry boys made 
a foraging trip a good many miles out from 
Knoxville, and right in a spot where the rebels 
were as thick as flies in summer. 

“We came to one house, and went in. There 
were three or four women folks in it, and they 
looked rather scared at first; but when they 
found we were Ohio boys, and not ‘loyal Ten- 
nessee’ troops, they soon became quiet, and we 
had quite a social time. We ordered dinner, 
and paid for it honestly in greenbacks—which 
is more than either the Tennessce Federals, or 
the rebels from any State weuld have donc. 

“They were very civil, the women were, and 
one of our fellows, as soon as he had a chance, 
whispered ,— 

“‘Let’s get out of this. I den’t like the looks 








T had done since committing the theft. 
“The next day I went about my business quite 
cheerfully, and secretly resolved to lead a better 


more to do with betting. 

“Most unfortunately for my good resolutions, 
one or two matches upon which I had already 
laid wagers, came off about this time, and I was 





life, and upon no account to have anything | 


|of things. This politeness is plastered on too 
| thick to last. ll bet there’s a party of rebs in 
ambush somewhere.’ 

“Wedidn’t believe him; but as we were about 
through with our dinner, they all left. By the 
way,I noticed that the young women passed 
the snuff-box to each other right before our eyes, 


teenster to do. That brought up my hunger 
with a tight rein. Somehow, I felt all at once 
as if T had eaten all [ could manage at one meal. 
“The boys rode off, 
“1 didn’t.” 
“Why didn’t you?” asked Fitch, with a'smile. 
“Well, then,” resumed Locke, ‘one of the 


| young ladies didn’t dip snuff, if you must know. 


“The boys were looking round in the neigh- 
borhood, and I expected they would be back in 
a short time, so [ didn’t harry. 

“Suddenly, in came a fellow in civilian’s 
clothes, by the back door. 

“ “How are you, stranger?’ he said, quite pleas- 
anthly. ‘You ll excuse my not coming in sooner, 
but the fact is, we never know whom to trust in 
thi’ country; and when either Northern or 
Southern troops come round, [ manage to lay 
low. I’m a neutral, myself; I hate this war; 
and I know that neutrals always get the worst 
of it from both parties. But you’re welcome- 
As soon as I found you were from Ohio, I want. 
ed to come out, but it might have cost me a bul- 
let in my head, for naturally all foraging par- 
ties are suspicious of strangers, and sometimes 
they’re a mighty rough set. I was educated in 
Ohio; but I’m Southern born, and it is not nat- 
ural that I should wish to take either side. It 
would be better for me if I could—but F can’t, 
and there’s an end of it.’ ; 

“He said all this with so much ease and hon- 
esty, as I thought, that I was taken in. 

“ ‘Have something to drink ?” heasked; ‘we've 
got some tip-top old wine down stairs, which 
you’re welcome to, if you choose to come for it; 
but we have to keep it mighty close.’ 

“He opened a door and went down, and like a 
big fool, I followed him. 

“T saw that the place was a strong jail,— 
dohble locks and heavy fastenings around the 
small windows; but I was fairly in before I saw 
this, for the light was pretty dim. 

“ ‘Why,’ says I, ‘you’ve got things fixed pret- 
ty snug and firm down here; you don’t mean 
that any body shall break in, I guess!’ 

“ «Glad you like it, stranger,’ said the fellow, 
changing his tone, ‘for I mean to keep you here. 
Nobody can break our of it, either, I reckon.’ 

“T had my side arms, of course, but they were 
not easily got at; but luckily, [ had a small pis- 
tol in my vest, and I out with it before he could 
bring his pistol to bear upon me. 

“Raise your hand an inch, or raise your voice 
a whisper, you scoundrel,’ I said, ‘and you'll 
never break out of this.’ 

“T talked as if I meant business, and he saw 
it, and didn’t dare to raise his hand. 

“Drop your pistol!’ I said. 

“He dropped it. i 

“« ‘Now you will please go up before me slow- 
ly, astep at a time. Don’t halt or hesitate; if 
you do, you'll be likely to make a longer halt 
than is necessary.’ 

“T followed him closer than ever the most fa- 
natical partisan follewed his leader. We came 
into the kitchen together. 

“The women gathered round and I saw meant 
to surround him. 

“T had my other pistol out by this time and 
fiercely pointed at the head of the one I had 
taken some notice of. 

“ ‘Look here,’ said I, ‘young woman, I like 
you, but this is no time for politeness. I shall 
shoot you in two minutes if you don’t stand 
back.’ ‘ 

“ ¢To the door!’ I said to the fellow. 

“Assoon as I got outside I fired one shot, 
and, luckily for me, it drew the attention of our 
boys, who gallopped back with sabres drawn, as 
fast as their horses could come. 

“We surrounded the house and sent off two 
men te find out who the people were, and the 
negroes told us that they were noted rebel sym- 
pathizers; that the man was home from Lee’s 
army on a furlough, and that more than one 
Union man had never been seen to come out of 
that house after going into it. 

“We made the man a prisoner and took him 
to Knoxville. 


SPOKE OUT IN MEETING. 

You remember the old lady who entered 
church just as the congregation rose for sing- 
ing, and, mistaking the demonstration for her- 
self, exclaimed, “La, you needn’t get up on my 
account!’ The good man here made about as 
bad a blunder: 

A few Sundays ago, as Mr. Beecher was about 
commencing his sermon, a stout, fatherly-look- 
ing man was endeavoring to make his way 
through the crowd, to get within a better hear- 
ing distance of the distinguished orator. At 
that moment Mr. Beecher’s voice rang out the 
words of the text: “Who art thou?” “Who 


art thou!” again cricd out the dramatic preach- 








and rubbed it on their gums as if it was the 


er. The stout party, thinking himself in the 
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wrong, perhaps, by pressing forward, and be- 
lieving himself to be personally addressed, 
startled the brethren and nonplussed their rev- 
erend chieftain by sedately replying: “I’m a 
pig merchant from Chicago, sir. [hope you 
aint mad. There aint nary chair, or else l’da 
sot down.” Plymouth Church didn’t recover its 
serenity for tea minutes. 

cnniecicainagilaiiiiiceaaitinnisenie 


For the Companion. 


SELF-EDUCATION. 


How A Poor Boy MAY PREPARE HIMSELF FOR 
CoLLece.—ARrrT. II. 


The candidate for admission to college will be 
examined in the following branches of study: 

Arithmetic, grammar and geography. * 

Algebra as far as quadratic equations. 

Latin grammar. 

First six books ofthe Aneid of Virgil. 

First six books of Casar's Commentaries, 
(‘‘omment arii de Bello Gallico.) 

Six Orations of Cicero, inclading the four 
against Catiline. 

Greek grammar. 

Four books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

The Analysis and use of the English Lan- 
guage, Latin Prosody and the Elements of Latin 
and Greek Composition. 

It will be well for the student to be very fa- 
miliar with the translation, construction and 
parsing of the text of the six books of Virgil, 
and to be able to translate without too frequent 
reference to the dictionary, the whole of Caesar’s 
Commentaries on the Gallic War. 

It would also be well for the student to mas- 
ter the clements of geometry, and to pursue the 
study of algebra beyond quadratic equation. 
The more thorough his preparation on entering 
college, the lighter will be his studies during 
his freshman year, and the more frequent his 
opportunities to work for his own support. 

One of the best methods for a boy of limited 
means to pursue in preparing himself for col- 
lege is to acquire sufficient learning to teach a 





district school, and then teach and study at the 


same time. 

Some of the most eminent professional men 
of to-day prepared themselves for the universi- 
ty while teaching district schools. Teaching 


makes the teacher perfect in the elements of 


learning, and those teachers are commenly suc- 
cessful whose minds are busy with their books. 
In this way the teacher and the scholars have a 
common bond of sympathy, and work together. 
Che non arde non incende—“Who doth not 
burn doth not inflame’—applies to teaching as 
well as to poetry and art. 

Let us suppose that a boy whose parents are 
poor, and whose opportunities for school in- 
struction are limited, determines to become a 
man of culture. He. knows how to read and 
write, and understands the elements of arithme- 
tic. THe has but few books and but little anon- 
ey. Ile has no one to assist him; he must rely 
on his own head, his own hands, and _ the favor- 
ing providence of God. He has heard or has 
read what other poor boys have accomplished, 
and he thinks, like the philosopher, that “any 
man can do what any other man has done.” 

Let that boy make the most of the materials 
that lie in hisway. Let him master, if possible, 
the few books that he has. 


Thomas Simpson, the well known mathemat- 


ical Writer, became so much interested in acquir- 


ing the rudiments of learning when a boy, that 
his father, who was a coarse, ignorant man, for- 
This unreason- 


bade him ever to open a book. 
able restriction he found it impossible to obey. 


Ile obtained a copy of Cocker’s arithmetic and 
f treatise on algebra from an old astrologer, 
and studied them by himself with such success, 
that when his attainments became known, he 
was accounted as the mathematical wonder of 


the town. 


Prof. Alexander Murray had neither slate nor 
paper when a child, but he learned to write by 
making letters on a wood card with a burnt 
Beranger wrote his first verses on the 
wall of his miserable chamber with a coal, and 
Wilkie drew his first pictures on a barn door 


stick. 


with the same material. 


Prof. Moor, when a student, being too poor to 
purchase the Principia, borrowed a copy of a 
friend, and wrote out the whole of it with his 


own hand! 


A certain butler, named Cantley, presented 
Ferguson with an odd book, called the Geo- 
graphical Grammar, in which was a description 
of an artificial globe, but without an illustration. 
The young enthusiast of science, following the 
description, made a globe, covered it with pa- 
per, and delineated a map of the world upon it; 


“made the meridian ring and horizon of wood 
covered them with paper, and graduated them 


»| noise, 


C 
was the first he ever saw, he could solve prob- 
lems.” 

These students were compelled to make use of 
such rude helps as they could find in develop- 
ing their genius, but each accomplished his pur- 
pose in life, and added an honorable name to 
his calling. ’ 

We will suppose the young student we have 
described to be preparing himself for a teacher 
of a district school, as his first effort towards a 
collegiate education. 

Let him learn thoroughly the three branches 
of study that form the basis of a good educa- 
tion, viz., arithmetic, geography and grammar. 

He will, doubtless, need some assistance in 
studying arithmetic, and he will be likely to find 
it without difficulty, as there are few persons of 
even ordinary learning who do not take pleas- 
ure in helping a right-spirited boy in any praise- 
worthy effort. He must be able not only to per- 
form the examples in the text book, but to give 
the reason for each operation. He must work 
at decimal fractions, percentage, interest and 
discount, until these subjects are as clear to him 
as to a man of business, and he ought to begin 
to make use of these acquirements by solving 
problems outside of the book. He must be able 
to analyze examples in proportion, and to find 
readily any missing term. He must understand 
the theory as well as the method of extracting 
the roots of numbers, and be able to explain the 
theory by diagrams and blocks. He will do 
well to study some elementary treatise on geom- 
etry in connection with the subject of mensura- 
tion. 

Having completed arithmetic, he is prepared 
to take algebra, which he will find easy as far as 
affected quadratic equations, a point somewhat 
beyond his necessary preparation ip this branch 
for college. 

School committees and college professors, 
when exan&Sining a candidate in mathematics, 
seldom touch upon diffleult problems, but ask 
the most practical questions in percentage, dis- 
count, proportion and evolution. 

Greenleaf's, Eaton’s and Quackenbos’ Arith- 
metics are all good text books. Greenleaf’s 
National Arithmetic is a work of great value, 
and especially adapted to those who would put 
their abilities to a severe test. It will be well 
for a student who has no trustworthy help, to 
procure a book that has answers to its exam- 
ples, and that has an available key. 


+o 


MUSICAL MICE. 

[ was sitting with a friend, one afternoon, 
when she said,— 

“Did I ever tell you my mouse story ?” 

“No,” Lreplied. ‘Let me hear it.” 

“Well, the fact is, it is so strange that I really 
should hesitate to tell it, if there were not a wit- 
ness to corroborate its truth,” she said. 

“It was four years ago. You remember I was 
spending the summer at Aunt Clarie’s. She 
went away once and was gonea week, and left 
Cousin Dora and myself to keep house. 

“One morning I was in the kitchen washing 
dishes, and singing at the same time, as I often 
do when at York. Looking down, I saw a mouse 
running areund the floor. I stopped singing to 
look at it, and the little creature instantly ran 
back to its hole. 

“In a few minutes after I had forgetten what 
had occurred, and was singing again. I hap- 
pened to look once more upon the floor, and 
there was the mouse again, and this time per- 
forming such singular antics that I was surpris- 
ed, and stopped singing. But as soon as I 
stopped, the mouse became quict, and looked 
about in a bewiltlered sort of way. 

“Just then, lremembered having heard of mu- 
sical mice, and thought that perhaps it was my 
singing that had attracted the animal, so [kept 
on, and the moment I began to sing the mouse 
began te dance. Itran hither and thither, rear- 
ed upon its hind feet, put up its paws, ran back 
and forth over my feet, without any seeming 
aim or purpose. I caged Dora, she came, and 
we both watched the mouse for several minutes. 
Finally [ stopped. The littk: creature stopped 
too, and at once lay down as if exhausted. 

“Keep on,’ whispered Dora, ‘and see what 
he will do.’ 

“FE began again, and he bezan to dance, but 
with an effort. His movements became slower 
and slower, until at the end of about half an 
hour, he lay down at my feet, andin a little 
while died. 
|} “That is notall,” she continued. “About a 
year ago, [ was sitting at home, rocking my 





baby to sleep, reading & magazine, and singing 
at the same time. 
“Soon my attention was attracted by a slight 





singing, and it seems hardly possible, but in a 
short time the creature lay down close to my fect, 
and soon after died. Icannot account for the 
effect; all I can vouch for is the fact.” 
I have only to add, that to human 
friend’s voice has nothing remarkable 
It is not a strong one, but is rather 
low, and plaintive. 


ears, my 
about it. 
soft, and 
DaTE THORNE. 
— —_+o—_—__—_- 
STRIKE, 

“Strike!” as said the anvil to the hammer, 
Strike! and never Ict your iron cool!— 
Up head, my boy! speak bravely, do not stammer, 
st all the world should set you down a fool. 
There is no time allowed for shilly-shally, 
But seventy years allotted to the best; 
Down with the rocks, tear up the fertile valley, 

Work out your purpose—leave to God the rest! 


—_———~+oe—____— 
OLD-FASHIONED PHYSIC. 

A French professor of medicine recently be- 
gan his course of lectures by saying, “Gentle- 
men, Iam about to lecture to you on a science 
which does not exist.” If medical science is 
still regarded by one best acquainted with it, as 
unworthy ofthe name, what must it have been 
a century ago? 
The practice of physic is certainly far less 
barbarous now than formerly. Patients are not 
often relieved of their sufferings by being bled 
to death, as they used to be, and the remedies 
prescribed by our doctors, are at least, pleas- 
anter to take, and less in quantity. 
Weare even now much better off in this re- 
spect than the inhabitants of some other coun- 
tries. A Chinese doctor does not think of pre- 
scribing fewer pills than thirty or forty fora 
dose, nor a smaller draught than a pint. 
Some years ago, when a treaty was being ar- 
ranged between England and China, one of the 
Chinese commissioners was taken sick, and ap- 
plied to the physician of the English embassy 
for some medicine. A box of pills was sent 
him, with the direction to take two for a dose. 
The commissioner, however, thought this must 
be a mistake, and took the entire boxful at once 
—a feat which, unfortunately, he did not long 
survive. 

It seems formerly to have been the idea, that 
a medical prescription was valuable according 
to the number of its ingredients. It was sup- 
posed that the more substances it contained, 
the more successful it was likely to be, for if 
one or another failed to produce a good effegt, 
still another might be just what was wanted. 


letters a, b,c, d, ifa did not render the patient 
able-bodied, nor 6 prolong his being, nor ¢ suc- 
ceed in opening his eves, yet after all d might 
prevent him, as a Scotchman would say, from 
dee-ing. It is, however, much more likely, 
that in such cases, the articles which do no 
good, do positive harm, and so a thirteenth in- 
Thus, however beneficial in itself, would 
hardly be able to counteract the combined bad 
effects of a dozen others. 

In a famous prescription called a Mithridate, 
we have counted forty-seven articles, among 
which are camel’s hay, Japan earth and “the 
bellies of scinks,” whatever those may be. 
The recipe for Venice treacle, which was once 
a favorite medicine, mentions sixty-eight dif- 
ferent substances. Among the first of these 
we find “Dried vipers, three ounces.” 

Fortunately, in each of the above prescrip- 
tions, the last item is,—“Clarified honey, thrice 
the weight of all the rest,” which would go far 
toward making the strange mixtures tolerable. 

What particular virtue was supposed to re- 
side in vipers as 2 medicine, we have been una- 
ble todiscover. Perhaps it was thought that as 
all death and disease was due to the “Old Ser- 
pent,” some of the snake family might serve as 
an antidote. This, at any rate, is said to be the 


Thus, if the articles were designated by the’ 


prescriptions have no license now-a-days, though 
“Etmuller affirms there is not a more powerful 
remedy in infractions of the lungs, and in the 
asthma.” For our part we prefer chloroform, 
Some of the old doctors had too much sense 
to place great faith in their complicated medic. 
aments. One of them, after describing a com. 
plex remedy for scrofulous tumors, is honest 
enough to conclude, “But, to say the truth, the 
success depends on the sea-water, which suc. 
ceeds as well when taken singly.” 
In former times the common people were 
physicked, chiefly, by the apothecaries, who, be. 
ing more ignorant than the regular physicians 
probably made fewer. contributions to the 
grave-yard. Sir Benjamin Brodie mentions one 
of these, whose whole stock consisted of five rem. 
edies, but he does not set this down to his dis. 
credit, for he says the longer a doctor practises, 
the shorter becomes the list of his medicines, 
+o 

JOHN CHINAMAN. 
So many people are looking forward to atime 
when we shall have Chinamen to wash up our 
china, and prepare what we eat from it, that it 
is 2 matter of interest to know what sort of crea- 
tures the Chinese domestics are. 
There seems to be no doubt that they are good 
cooks, and also good washers and ironers; but 
are they cleanly? We know that they all have 
long pigtails hanging down their backs. Is 
there not danger that these queues will dangle 
into some of the dishes? Certainly, when these 
cooks are preparing a dish of peas, they should 
mind their Ps and Qs. 

It is said that fowa Chinaman to “do up” his 
pigtail about his head, is as disrespectful as for 
a lady to appear in company with her hair 
“done up” in curl papers. 

One lady, however, who was ignorant of this 
circumstance, actually insisted on her servant's 
reducing himself to the condition of the ghost 
in Hamlet,—“I could a tale unfold.” She sue- 
ceeded, with great difficulty, in getting her own 
way, but it was a fatal victory. John China- 
man nationally thinks very little of the weaker 
sex, and having consented. to insult his mistress 
by tying up his queue, he would probably take 
his cue from this for all the rest of his conduct 
toward her. 

The laundry work in California is chiefly 
done by Ghinese. They have, however, no pa- 
tent can for sprinkling. the clothes, but a way 
which seems rather uncanny. A bowl ef water 
stands on the ironing table, into which the iron- 
er dips his face, and takes up a mouthful of wa- 
ter. This, by some Chinese puazle, he squirts 
through his teeth over the garment in a fine 
rain or Scotch mist. This method is said to 
damp the clothes nicely; it also damps our ar- 
dor for John Chinaman. 

————__+or- 
PLANTS AND DIRT. 

They never agree. “How absurd!” says the 
reader. “Plants grow in the dirt.” So they do, 
but it is clean dirt; good, soft/loam, one of the 
cleanest things known. 

What we mean to say is, that plants, and es- 
pecially house plants, abhor and would fice from 
all litter, dust and dirt, if they only could. Do 
you believe it? Take a dust-covered plant from 
the window, and, placing it in the kitchen sink, 
give ita shower-bath with a watering-pot, and 
see how it will laugh and seem to thank you 
with fresh greenness and stronger perfume. 
Nor is this all. The general health and vigor 
of the plant will be greatly improved. Its lungs 
have been washed, and it takes fuller and lustier 
draughts of the sweet air, and grows apace. 

Again, take a plant growing in a green and 
slime covered pot. Give the pot a good scrub- 





principle of Homeopathy at the present day, 


ef one’s being bitten by a mad dog, prescribes 
“a hair of the dog that bit you.” 

Whatever the reason may have been, vipers 
were once a very popular remedy, and“ are 
said to be so still, in some regions. We read in 
books, no more than a century old, of viper 
liniment, made of viper’s fat, and of viper 
wine. As the latter consisted chiefly of white 
aloe, with only a small quantity of dried vipers 


patients as it might seem. 


century was that called, 


EXPRESSION OF HOG-LICE. B 
“Take live hog-lice, three ounces; water, a pint 
and a half, brandy, halfa pint, mix these together :— 
Two ounces of the strained liquor are to be taken 
twice in a day, and are found to be very beneficial in 
dropsies, the jaundice, the asthma and gravel.” 





Looking up, lL saw a mouse in the mid- 
, | dle of the floor going through the same antics as 
and was happy te find that by the globe, which | these performed by the othermouse, { keptoniaday? Jet us be thankful that such piggish | posed te view. Since the funeral of the great 


It is seareely possible to read this recipe 
| Without experiencing a crawling sensation 
What must it have been, then, to take it twice 


(Like cures like,) and that also which, in case | 


added, it was, perhaps, not so disagreeable to | 


One of the strangest prescriptions of last! 


bing, and see how the flowers will quickly ex- 
| pand to new beauty, merely because they have 
had a house cleaning. 

Once more, take some large plant, growing 
in a convenient window, where the housekeeper 
can indulge in her untidy habit of using the top 
of the pot for a “catch-all.” Clear out the rub- 
bish, and stir up the hard-baked soil with a bit 
of stick, and the plant will at once grow bright- 
| er and happier. 
| Do all these things, and you will find it true, 
1 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that of all clean things plants are among the 
cleanest. They, of all created things, most en- 
| joy having their faces washed. 

oil Agi il, 
DICKENS’ TOMBSTONE. 
| The following description of the celebrated 


novelist’s grave is interesting to the thousands ° 


'who know him, and especially so to those who 
will visit England and go to find the place 
where he lies: 

| Within the last few days the plain and simple 

| inscription on the tombstone over Charles Dick- 
ens’ grave in Westminster Abbey has been ex- 
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novelist, the spot where he lies buried, in Poet’s 
Corner, had distinctly pointed itself out to stran- 
gers and visitors by a temporary wooden enclo- 
sure Which surrounded and protected the wreaths 
of flowers, which, at the time of his interment, 
were strewn over the grave. During a period of 
between two and three months, these memorials 
remained, being frequently added to by his ad- 
mirers, Who had within the short space of time 
since his burial, made a pilgrimage to the hal- 
lowed spot where now repose the ashes of one 
of England’s greatest writers. The faded wreaths 
andchaplets, upon one of which was appropriate- 
ly inscribed,—‘I have left a monument more 
enduring than brass,” have just been removed, | 
and strictly carrying out the injunctions con- 
tained in the deceased’s will, his tombstone 
now bears the following simple inscription: 
“Charles Dickens, born 7th February, 1812, died 
9th June, 1870.” The letters are in brass, sunk 
into the stone. 
++ 


READY TO BITE. 

The luxuriance and beauty of many coun- 
tries, and their delicious fruits, are no adequate 
compensation for the torments the traveller in 
such climates is obliged to endure from insects 
and vermin generally. In South America, es- 
pecially in the region of the Upper Amazon, the 
number and voracity of these creatures are 
marvellous. Here is a description of a few of 
them: 








There is a fly which burrows in the skin and 
deposits an egg, both in human beings and ani- 
mals. This produces a maggot, similar in shape 
to that of the common blow-fly, but much 
larger. Of course, inflammation in the part, 
followed by suppuration and discharge or ex- 
traction of the foreign body, takes place. 

Then there are “chigos,” which burrow mostly 
in the soles of the feet. You feel an intense 
itching, and on examination, find a little thing 
like a pea just“under the epidermis; this is the 
bag containing, the young chigos, Which must 
be carefully picked out with the point of a knife 
and the cavity left filled with tobacco-ash. 

It is said that if the bag is broken, and the 
young chigos escape, serious consequences will 
result. This, however, we don’t believe, as we 
have broken many in the act of extracting them 
from our own feet; but always using plenty of 
tobacco-ash, we never experien ed any incon- 
venience. ae 

Huge spiders abound, whose very appearance 
inspires 2 wholesome dread of a nearer acquaint- 
ance, but which are harmless enough if let 
alone. In fact, on board our steamers, almost 
every cabin was tenanted by one large spider, 
whose presence was tolerated on account of his 
being a deadly foe to cockroaches, which abom: 
inable creatures used to swarm on board. Some- 
times he would not be visible for a fortnight or 
more at a time;- but he would leave tokens-that ! 
he was “all there,” in the shape of the empty 
husks of cockroaches, from which he had care- 
fully abstracted the interior. 

These spiders have the power of springing 
upon their prey from a distance, and some of 
them are so large and powerful as to kill and 
devour small birds. 

In passing through the narrow forest-paths 
it is necessary to be on the look-out for the 
wood-ticks, which are very difficult to get rid of, 
if once firmly attached; also for the huge black 
ants, an inch andan half in Jength, with stings 
like a hornet’s. 

One may sometimes chance upon a column of 
the dreaded “‘fire-ants,” marching in regular 
military order; and if vou do, the only thing is 
to bolt at once, for neither man nor beast may 
withstand the fire-ant and live. 

Oceasionally one’ remarks the slender form of 
a tree-snake gliding away, or the deadly “tuen- 
riju” basking in a sunny spot; while from out 
the mossy roots of the great trees, quaint little 
horned frogs peer at you, and startled lizards 
patter away over the dead leaves. 

When at length vou stop to rest, take care to 
examine your camping-ground, lest vou find 
that centipede or scorpion may fancy the same 
locality. 

—__+o+—_____ 
LEARNING A TRADE, 

There is a great rush to the cities, now-a-days 
of youn® men going into business. It is a mis- 
take. Cities are crowded. Opportunities for 
employment are difficult to obtain. It has been 
proved, also, by careful inquiry, that ninety out 
of every hundred merchants fail. Itis much 
safer to learn a good trade. There is much 
sense in the following paragraph: 


A skilled mechanic is an independent man. 
Go where he will, his craft will bring him sup- 
port. He need ask favors of none. He has lit- 
erally, his fortune in his own hands. . 

Yet foolish parents, ambitious that their sons 
Shall “rise in the world,” as they say, are more 
Willing that they should study for a profession, 
With the chances of even moderate success heav- 
dy against them, or run the risk of spending 

heir manhood in theignoble task of retailing 
lry goods or of toiling laboriously at the ac- 
countant’s desk, than learn a trade which would 
ring them manly strength, health and inde- 
vendence.. 
In point of fact, the method they choose is 
ue one least likely to achieve the advance aimed 
tt, for the supply of candidates for positions as 
errand boys, dry goods clerks and kindred oc- 
cupations, is notoriously overstocked, while, on 
the other hand, the demand for really skilled 
Techanics of every description is as notoriously 
beyond the supply. The crying need of this 
country is for skilled labor; and that father who 
heglects to previde his son with a useful trade 
and to see that he thoroughly masters it, does 


| “big Indians” who called on President Grant, 


-scription of “King Philip’s’ dress, two hundred e t ts atl 
years ago. We are told by Josselyn that he | MCMt must de mace In advance. 

wore a white serge coat, trimmed with bright| Our Premium List has been issued for 1871. 
buttons, wampum, galoon and silver lace, while | Send for it if one has not been sent you. 


ing, by so much, to increase the stock of idle | milk flows from it. It is at sunrise tliat the veg- 
and dependent, if not vicious members of socic- | ctable fountain flows most frecly. 


At that time 


ty. Itis stated, in the report of the Prison As- | the blacks and natives are seen coming from all 


sociation, that of fourteen thousand five hun- |; parts, provided with large bowls to receive the 
dred and ninety-six prisoners confined in the | milk, which grows yellow and thickens at its 
penitentiaries of thirty States in 1867, seventy- | surface. Some empty their vessels on the spot, 
seven per cent., or over ten thousand of the | while others carry them to their children, 
number, had never learned a trade. The fact | imagines he sees the family of a shepherd who 
conveys a lesson of profound interest to those | is distributing the milk of his flock.’’ 


who have in charre the training of boys, and 
girls too, for the active duties of life. 





a BOUGHT IT AND GOT SOLD. 

The old proverb about “buying a pig in the 
poke” is apt to be forgotten when one gets sud- 
Don’t 





AN INDIAN’S “BEST CLOTHES.” 
A correspondent of the Hartford Post saw the | genly fascinated with 
and he thus describes their dress: | 


“Spotted Tail” and his braves were dressed in | saw 2 parrot in a cage 
blue blankets, white leggings, white shirts, and | the proprictor,— 
with each a single eagle feather adorning the “That's a fine bird.” 


with the war paint, and all the bead and feath- | that. 


only odd but beautiful. “Red Dog,” his lieu- | what he gave for it. 


ment, were brought into use by Red Cloud and 
his band. Their squaws wore short dresses, 
with high bodies, skirts, and their cheeks, noses 
and foreheads were an inch thick in red paint. 


With this it is interesting to read the old de- 


his “gode Indian briches” and “hys coate and 
buskins were thick sette with beades in pleas- 
ante wild works, and a broad belt of ye same.” 
Not so very great a difference, after all. 


+> 





spend your money before you know. 


ery conceivable kind of bead and trinket adorn- | That was all he was taught to speak. 
+ 4 

FREE TO JANUARY. 

The Companion will be sent free to all new 

subscribers, from this date to Jan. 1, 1871. 


—_—__~+<+on—_—_—_——_ 
CHINA NOT OVERPOPULATED. 
A missionary to China, Rev. V. C. Hart, locat- 


One 


A gentleman passing abird shop in London, 
Ile said to 


lock of their hair. Their faces were painted| The parret immediately said, “No doubt about 
” 


er trinkets of the body and legs were used.| Struck with the reply the parrot made, he 
“Red Cloud” was horribly painted, neck, face, | asked the man the price. 
and even his head. He wears a grotesque head- | the answer, and the money was at once paid. 

piece, made of cagle feathers and attached or Taking the treasure home to his dear wife, 
sewed into red flannel. This was trailed down | and showing her the beauty of the bird, and 
from the head to the very ground, id was not | praising its great powers of speech, she asked 


“Ten guineas,” was 


tenant and orator, also had on an eagle feath- “Ten guineas,” was the reply. 

er head-dress, as had several of the other chiefs. “Ten guineas!’ she cried; ‘what a simpleton 
All kinds of grotesque shawls, blankets and | you were to give so much! 

robes, with a variety of shirts, leggings, and ev- “No doubt of that, ’ was the parrot’s answer. 


Pay- 


ee 
LOST THE OLD MARE. 


Hunting for one’s spectacles with them on is | population. Millions of acres of arable land lie 
a tame joke compared to this: 


Lake county, Ohio, has an absent-minded 


ed at Kinkiang, on the river Yangtse, says that 
“China is not overpopulated; fifty millions 
more might tarive in the valley of the Yangtse. 
It is nonsense to say China is overflowing with 


uncultivated.” Mr. Hart is therefore of opin- 
ion that such great numbers of Chinese as are 
anticipated, will not find their way to America. 


farmer who lost a valuable white mare the other 


road, when it occurred to him that he might as 
well ride as walk. Accordingly he vaulted upon 


himself on horseback. 


load of hay, and lo! the mare was not ambling 


: ~ forget to measure it. 
patiently alongy behind. She had probably és 


away to pastures new. Where was she, and 
how could he leave his oxen and hay to find 
her? Just then the arrival of a friend relieved 


his “critter going anywhere.” 


‘ack to his friend, ‘Well, let her go.” 
—_——_—_+or—_____ 
COULDN’T GO TOGETHER. 
A good man on board of a steamboat was 


seated by a table in the cabin, over which hung 
the only lamp in the room. They were very 


and drawing near to the table, politely request- 
ed leave to read by their lamp. The sight of 


profane, as is the custom of card-players, and what the ey don't know. 
he longed to speak a word that should. serve as | ers” find it for their interest to wear ragged 
check to them. At last he took out his Bible, | clothes. Then they can make both flattery and 
pity play money into their pockets. 





That rebuke was well done—more than can 


but here there was none. The roughs could not 


him a light. 





COW TREES. 

It is remarkable how near some vegetables 
come to being animals, and how near some an- 
imals come to being only vegetable. People sel- 
dom show much of the milk of human kind- 
ness, when they are bored, but the cow-tree, dry 


me.” 


to the heart. 


“Among the many curious phenomena which 
presented themselves to me in the course of my 
travels,” says Humboldt, “I confess there were 
few by which my imagination was so powerfully 
affected as by the cow-tree. On the parched 
side of arock in the mountains of Venezuela 
grows a tree with dry and leathery foliage, its 
large, woody roots scarcely penetrating into the 
ground. For several months in the year its 
leaves are not moistened by a shower; its branch- 





him a grievous wrong, and runs the risk of help- 





THROWING HER LIFE AWAY. 


and leathery as it looks, is yet so tender and kind, ; _ “ L098 Branch correspondent says of the ef- 
that it gives rich milk even to those who cut it | {ct of hotel life upon the boarders : 


It makes gossips of men and women, and oft- 
entimes worse. I met a lady, naturally gifted 
with many noble qualities, who showed the 
taint in every thing she said and did of her use- 
less, aimless life. She had nothing to do but 
dress and watch her neighbors, and she entered 
with interest into no other pursuit. 
a matter of necessity to her to know, cach even- 
ing, What acertain other lady was doing and 
wearing, and she would go from one end of the 
hotel to the other, in order to ind out. 


es look as if they were dead and withered; but} It would bea mercy to that woman to have 
when the trunk is bored, a bland and nourishing | “something happen te her.” 


day. He had tied her to a load of hay drawn by We presume Mr. Hart’s story can be trusted. 
his oxen, and was quietly trudging along the| Dr. Pond, of Bangor, showed very plainly, a 
good many years ago, that the really reliable 
4 4 - s countries little known, have s s 
the back of the mare and drove his oxen, while accounts of countric . tle pe wn, have almost 
always come from missionaries. 
Presently he chanced to look to the rear of his | talk of China as running over with inhabitants, 
There are only about 

“ - i ssquare mi " 

broken loose and slipped out of sight, perhaps sixty people to the.square mile there 

a 

A BEGGAR’S CUNNING. 
his mind, and he eagerly inquired if he had seen Several years ago, Broadway, New York, 
was regularly patrolled by a beggar, who asked 
Mastering all his gravity, the friend replied | alms of no other passers-by except old ladies. 
that he had not. Suddenly the absent mind re- | To these he addressed himself thus: 
turned, and with it the white mare; he found | lady! have pity on a poor beggar.” 
himself seated thereon, and as the cavalcade | singularly successful in his appeals. 
wound along the dusty road, his voice came | to an inquiry, he explained his success thus: 
“You see, sir, my plan pleases all the ladies. 
Some of ’em believe me, and are pleased by the 
compliment. Others see it’s all a sham, .and 
they are tickled by the jo 
something from all of ’em. 
greatly troubled by a company of card-players| Some one divides the human race into “fools” 
and “sharpers.” The knowing ones live on 
Many of the “sharp- 


People who 


“O, young 
He was 
In reply 


ral a 
Ke! so you seel get 


the Bible at once stopped their swearing, and +o 

after gambling for about ten minutes in silence,| W;otich PLEDGE WILL YOU TAKE? 
they all arose, put up their cards, and went on ‘ ss 

deck. “You complain of my taking the pledge,” said 


a reclaimed man to an acquaintance, who be- 
lieved in freedom in every thing, and that a man 
be said of many attempts ef the kind. Badmen | should drink when he wants to. 
will “strike back” if they can catch the least vi- ey — me - — more to do 

we a es ' with pledging than ever tetotalism has. 
olation of courtesy in those who reprove them, L used strong drink, I pledged my coat, I pleaded 
my bed, I pledged, in short, everything that 
even tell him to “mind his own business,” for| was pledgable, and was lesing every hope and 
he was minding it, and he had a good right to | blessing. ho may : SS ae = and 

, sha, ines : convinced me of my folly. ren edged my- 
read the Bible, and they were ashamed to refuse self, and soon got my other thins Ae pe pales 
oaieas and got more than my former property about 


“Why, man, 


When 


The trouble of growing better pays much more 
liberally than the “pleasure” of growing worse. 
Cheap vice costs more than dear virtue. 


It became 











— et — 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
ae 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst is very often found 
he shepherd’s pride and boast; 
My second was with Moses seen 
Mid Israel’s mighty ho-t; 
My whole is useful, I declare, 
To soldiers when engaged in war. 
W. H. Eppy. 


2. 


My jirst is a son of the Emerald Isle, 
Who often gets into my second ; 
My whole, if you give him due honor, you'll find 
A friend of his country is reckoned. 
G. J. BELL, 





HavtTpboy. 


ENIGMA. 


I am a word of nine letters. My 4,5, 7is what 
Tom hit over the 3, 5, 8, 8 of the 8. 5,1, 9 which he 
tried to 6, 4, 5, 8, 2, but 6, 5, 7 upon the top to watch 
a 8, 2, 5, 6, 9, 8 which he saw in the field; and, losing 
his 6, 9, 5, 7, he fell into a 8, 9, 8, 8 on the other sida, 
thereby getting 3, 2,7 and breaking his 6; 8, 5, 7, 9. 
In this 6, 7, 5, 7, 9, neither very 1, 2, 5, 7 nor 4, 8, 9, 5, 1 


he 8, 2,1, 7 home, told his sad 7, 5, 8, 9, reecived a 
7, 5,6, 7,9 of the 4,5,1,2, was given a 6, 7, 5, 8,9 
crust to 9. 5, 7, instead of his 7, 2, 5, and was 6, 9, 1, 7 
to bed with several 3, 2, 8, 7,6 on his back. y 
whole is a town in England. J. 8. B. 
5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
An animal. 
A Scripture name. 
+ Nothing. 


A famine. 

A Scripture name. 

A great reformer. 
The initials read downwards form the name of a 
great musician, and the finals the name_of one of his 
works. : * E. Moors. 

6. 

WORD SQUARE. 


1. An animal. 

2. Repose. 

3. A Latin verb. 
4. A pastoral pipe. 


7. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in ocean, but not in sea. 
My second is in plant, but not in tree. 
Hy third is in sheep, but not in goat. 
ly fourth is in vessel, but not in- boat. 
My fifth is in evil, but not in good. 
My sizth is in log, but not in wood. 
My seventh is in east, but not in west. 
My eighth is in pants, but not in vest. 
My ninth is in dwe 1, but not in live. 
My wile is a city in Ohio. Frep G. Bsoop. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Linnet, Oh, Nina, Ban, Ore, Moxious.—Lox- 
pon, THaNns: 

2. ie y-bird. 

8. “Be not wise abeve what is written.” 

4. Stark, @anaan, Newton, Bedferd, Oxford, 
Greton. 

5. Near, Edge, Ague, Reek. 

6. Flour. 

7. Edward Everett. 

8. Seal. 





OLD-TIME LADIES’ MEETING, 


The Boston Gazette of June 12,1769, gives 

the followine account of an old-time meeting of 
ladies: “On Wednesday last, early in the morn- 
ing, several of the fair sex in this town (Dor- 
chester), to the number of sixty, assembled at 
the house of the Rev. Mr. Jonathan Bowman, 
with wheels, and the greater part of them by 
ar with flax, and spent the day there in the 
much-to-he-recommended and encouraged busi- 
ness of spinning. Atsunsct the whecls stopped, 
and an account was taken of the work of the 
day. It appeared that, with the skcins sent in, 
there had been enough spun that day to make 
eighty yards of cloth, more than three-quarters 
wide!” 

How long would it take one of the jennies of 
Lowell to spin off that amount, and one of its 
power looms to weaveit? Surely nothing has 





irtereased faster tltan spinning speed as the 
"World bas spun rohnd the last hundred ents, 
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THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 


NOV. 17, 1870, 








THE HAPPY POOR MAN AND HIS 
WIFE. 


“Better 1s a dinner of herbs, where love 
stalled ox and hatred therewith.""—Prov. 15: 


One day, when I came home fatigued, 
And felt inclined to grumble, 
Because my life was full of toil, 
Because my lot was humble, 
I said to Kate, my darling wife, 
In whom my who!e life’s bliss is, 
“What have you got for dinner, Kate?” | 
“Why, bread, and cheese, and kisses.”’ | 





is, than a 
li. | 


} 


Though worn and tired, my heart leaped up | 
As those plain words she uttered. 

Why should 1 envy those whose bread 
Than mine’s more thickly buttered? 

I said, “We'll have dessert at once.” 
“What's that?” she asked, ‘Why this is.’’ 

«I kissed her. Ah, what sweeter meal 

Than bread, and cheese, and kisses? 





I gazed at her with pure delight; 
She nodded and smiled gayly; 

I said, “My love on such a meal 
I'd dine with pleasure daily. t 

When I but think of you, dear girl, 
I pity those fine misses 

Who turn their noses up and pout 
At bread, and cheese, and kisses. 


“And when I look on ys our dear form, 
And on your face so homely ; 

And when I look in your dear eyes, 
And on your dress so comely ; 

And when I hold you in my arms, 


I laugh at fortune’s misses it. It seems as natural to me as my own dear 
I'm blessed in you, content with you, | home. 
And bread, and cheese, and kisses.” ! 


———_~@>—__—__—_. 
For the Companion. 
TWO SIDES OF THE SAME SUB- 
JECT. | 
Sunday Morning—First Side. 

“T wonder if I had better go to church to-day ? | 
I did so hope it would be pleasant! If it should 
rain, I might spoil my new suit. O, there’s the 
sun! Guess I'll go. The clock is striking seven; 
breakfast at eight, or rather prayers, which are | 
just before. Ishall have a little bit of time to 
read my new book. Mother wouldn’t like it, 
perhaps, because it’s a novel; but then she’ll 
never know. 

“Goodness! quarter to eight! Shall I ever 
get ready iu time? and such an interesting place 
to leave off! No towels! I forgot them last 
night. O, what shall Ido? [lent my brush to 
Cousin Cad, yesterday. What a careless thing 
she is! I wish she wouldn’t always be wanting 
to brush her hair. O dear, [ shall have to leave 
so much undone—can’t even say my prayers! 
Well, God sees the heart. Ican say ‘Take care 
of me this day, for Jesus’ sake.’ I guess that 
will do. 

“The bell for prayers! I shall hane to go 
Never mind, I'll get into a dark corner, and | 
slip into mamma's room to put on the finishing | 
touches before breakfast | 

“Nothing tasted good. I believe I felt cross. 
Mamma scolded me for going into her room. I 
don’t sce what harm I did. And now I’ve got 
to hurry for church; it begins earlier, and I for- 
got. I wish [eou'd take my novel with me and 
read it there. If it wasn’t for mamma, I could; 
papa generally falls asleep. 

“How beautiful my suit is! I wonder what 
May Avery will say? I never told her I was go- 
ing to have one off the piece she admired so 
much. Wonder if she has got one. How mad 
she’ll he when she sees they are both alike! 

“There’s the bell! always, always before I’m 
ready; and [can’t find my Bible. Never mind, 
I'll take the novel. Happy thought! Mamma 
will think it is the Bible, and I can read a few 
paragraphs slyly, now and then. 

“Tow dark the chureh is! I wish we went to 
St. John’s, or some of those fashionable places. 
Matty Jones does, and she says they dress splen 
didly. 

“There’s May Avery—and she’s got a silk 
suit! She never told me. Whata mean thing! 
I'll never speak to her again. O, my goodness, 
how awfully that Green girl does behave! Green 
by name, and green by nature. I should be 
ashamed to look over to Dr. Robinson’s pew so 
often, just because George Robinson has got 





glad, for I can wear my new suit. One does al- 
ways like to come out in new dresses. It’s cu- 
rious, but I suppose natural. 

“There, [am all ready, and an hour to spare. 
Come, towels, and dresses, and sundries, you 
must be put in good order, if it is Sunday; that 
is necessary work; Sunday is an orderly day. 
Now I shall get through my exercise, and be in 
time for prayers, and so please myself and ev- 
erybody—above all, God. 

“There’s the bell for prayers! Let me see, am 
I certain I know my passage of Scripture? 

“God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him might not perish but have everlasting life.’ 

“T wonder if little Net has remembered her 
verse. Ilow cunning it will sound! 

“Breakfast was just delicious! We always 
have milk toast on Sunday morning, and I like 
it. Mamma scemed pleased because I took care 
of Netty, and helped her. And now I must 
dress for church. I wonder if Caddy Powell 
will be there, and if she’ll wear her new suit. 
I hope she will; she looks so pretty in it. 


“What a comfortable old church it is! I love 


“Yes, there’s Caddy, just as swect as a flower 
in her suit, and a new feather, and—perhaps I’d 
better not take such critical notice just now. 
This is the place in which we should think of 
higher and holier things. There's Nelly Blake, 
poor girl, all in mourning. O, my blessed Fa- 
ther in heaven, Ido thank thee for preserving 
my dear parents! It makes me cry to think of 
Nelly. 

“IIow sweet the singing is! 
me to think of the angels! IHlow beautifully 
they must sing, with their holy voices! And 
dear Dr. Dana, he is just unrolling his sermon. 
Now I must listen, for grandma depends upon 
my telling her all Iean remember. I used to 
think her very unreasonable to ask it of me, but 
as mamma says, I may be very old some time, 
and be glad to hear even the least little frag- 
ment of what others get by the whole feast. 

“The benediction! Why, how short the ser- 
vice has been!” Atma! 

_ -— —- +> - 
ADVENTURE OF A POOR WOMAN’S 
MONEY. 

Eastern justice has some shrewd and brilliant 
examples, and some very disgraceful. ones. 
The finale of the following story only confirms 
the usual fact that going to law, even though 
driven to it by a great wrong, sends one’s mon- 
ey where the cheese went in the fable of the 
Ape and the Two Cats: 


It always leads 


An old, widowed Armenian woman, in Ta- 
breez, had carefully accumulated four hundrcd 
dollars, by washing for European gentlemen. 
Ifer son, a prodigal fellow, importuned her for 
the money; but she refused to let him have it, 
until, to secure it at any rate, and retaliate on 
his mother, he professed himself 2 Mohamme- 
dan, 

He was immediately hailed as a monster at 
every turn, by his own people; besides, the act 
itself, ou more consideration, so frightened him, 
that he recanted, gave up his pursuit of the 
money, and came back to the Christian faith. 
Being liable to lose his head for the recanta- 
tion, and unable to conceal himself longer, he 
fled, a few weeks ago, into Russia. 

Persian policy may be well illustrated by pe- 
rusing the history of this old woman’s money. 
She committed it toa female relative for con- 
cealment. A son of this relative, learning where 
the money was deposited, stole the whole sum. 
The owner arraigned him before the governor of 


ished the thief; but said that an old washerwom- 
an had no right to be the possessor of so much 
money; he therefore took one half to himself 
and restored her the other. 





42> 
+o 


“Ts there a vacant place in this bank whieh I 
could fill?” was the inquiry of a boy, as with 
glowing cheek he stood before the manager. 





home from college. My! butisn’t heimproved? 
His hair curls tighter than ever, and how proud 
his mother looks} She aint much to be proud 
of. She always wears that horrid brown silk. 
How that head singer screams! It’s enough to 
split one’s brains; I’m glad she’s done. Now 
for the prosy old sermon. I'll cover my book 
with my handkerchief, and pretend to be find- 
ing the text.” 
Sunday Morning—Seoond Side. 

“Mamma says culfivate good habits, so I had 
better get up if it is early. It looks cloudy. 
Well, I've anew waterproof, and thick boots, 
and so Ict itrain. By the way, if I get ready 
soon, I shall have plenty of time to write out 
my Sabbath school exercise. I wonder if it 
would be nice to write a letter to Mattie? No 
Icould have done that yesterday, just as well 
as not; so I shall feel better if I wait till to- 
morrow. 


“The sun is coming out, after all. I’m so 


“There is none,” was the reply. “Were you 
| told that you could obtain a situation here? 
Who recommended you ?” 
“No one recommended me, sir,” calmly an- 
swered the boy. “I only thought I would see.” 
There was a straightforwardnessin the manner, 


an honest determination in the countenance of 
the lad, which pleased the man of business, and 
induced him to continue the conversation. 
| said, “You must have friends who could aid 


them ?” 

The quick flash of the deep biue eves was 
quenched in the overtaking wave of sadness, as 
he said, though half musingly, “My mother 
said it would be useless to try without friends;” 
then recollecting himself, he apologized for the 
interruption, and was about to withdraw, when 
the gentleman detained him by asking why he 
did not remain at school for a year or two, and 
then enter the business world. 

“[ have no time,” was the reply. 
home, and keep up with the other boys.’ 

“Then you have had a place already,” 
his interrogator. “Why did you leave it?” 


“T have not left it,” answered the boy, quietly 


the city, who recovered the money and pun- 


DO MORE FOR MOTHER. + 


He 


you in obtaiming a situation; have you told 


“T study at 


said 


For an instant the child hesitated; then he! 
replied, with half-reluctant frankness, “I must | 
do more for my mother!” | 
Brave words! talisman of success atywhicre, | 
everywhere. They sank into the heart of tise | 
listener, recalling the radiant past. Graspin-z 
the hand of the astonished child, he said, with a 
quivering voice, “My good boy, what is your 
name? You shall fill the first vacancy for an 
apprentice that occurs in the bank. If mean- 
time you need a friend, come tome. But now 
give me your confidence. Why do you wish to 
do more for your mother? Have.you nu fa- 


‘Lears filled his eyes as he replied, ‘“My father 
is dead, my brothers and sisters are dead, and 
my mother and [are left alone to help each 
other. But sheis not strong, and I wish to take 
care of her. It will please her, sir, that you 
have been so kind, andIam much obliged to 
you.” So saying, the boy left, little dreaming 
that his own nobleness of character had been 
asa bright glance of sunshine into that busy 
world he had so tremblingly entered. A boy 
animated by the desire to help his mother, wiil 
always find friends 
6 te 
A PHILOSOPHIC OBSERVER. 

It is well for strollers in the streets to have | 
inquiring minds. The observer in the follow- | 
ing incident must be a descendant of the king 
who was puzzled to know how the apple got in- 
to a baked dumpling: . 





‘The proprietor of a tanyard adjacent to a cer- 
tain town in Virginia, concluded to build a 
stand, or sort of store, on one of the main 
strects, for the purpose of vending his leather, 
buying raw hides, and the like. After complet- 
ing his building, he beran to consider what 
sort of asignit would be best to put up, for the 
purpose of attracting attention to his new estab- 
lishment; and for days and weeks he was sore- 
ly puzzled on this subject. Several devices | 
were, one after another, adopted, and on further | 
consideration, rejected. 

At last a happy idea struck him. He bored 
an auger hole through the door post, and stuck 
acal{’s tail into it, with the bushy end flaunt- | 
ing out. After a while, he noticed a grave look- 
ing personage standing near the door, with his | 
spectacles, gazing intently on the sign. And | 
there he still continued to stand, entirely ab- | 
sorbed, gazing and gazing, until the curiosity of | 
the hide dealer was greatly excited in turn. He | 
stepped out and addressed the individual: 

“Good morning,” said he: 

“Morning,” said the other, without moving 
his eyes from the sign. 

“Do you want to buy leather?” inquired the 
dealer. 

“Re.” ° 
“Do you want to sell hides?” 

“Ho.” 

“Perhaps you are a farmer.” 

“No.” 

“A merchant, may be.” 

“No.” 





“Are you a doctor?” 

a 

“What are vou, then?” 

“Lam a philosopher. I have been standing 
here for an hour, trying to ascertain how that 
calf got through that auger hole!” 


+> 





HOW JAMES REFORMED. 
The following from Sydney Smith’s tales is as 
good as some of Gough’s stories: 


I remember a man in Staffordshire who was 
drunk every day of his life. Every farthing he 
earney went to the ale-house. One evening he 
staggered home, and found at a late hour bis 
wife sitting alone and drowned in tears. He 
was a man not deficient in natural affections; 
he appeared to be struck with the wretchedness 
of the woman, and with some eagerness asked 
her why she was erying? 

“I don’t like to tell you, James,” she said, 
“but if I must, I must; and truth is, my chil- 
dren have not touched a morsel of anything this 
blessed day. As for me, never mind me; I must 
leave you to guess how it has fared with me. 
But not one morsel of food could | beg or buy 
for those children that lie on that bed before 
you, and Tam sure, James, it is better for us.all 
we should die, and I wish we were dend.”’ 


of lightning had darted upon him, “dead, Say! 
You, and Mary, and the. two young ones dead? 
Look ye, my lass, you see what I am now, like 
a brute. I have wasted your substance. The 
curse of God is upon me. I am drawing near 
to the pit of destruction—but there’s an end: I 
feel there’s an end, Give me that glass, wife.” 

She gave it him with astonishment and fear. 
He turned it topsyturvy; and, striking the ta- 
ble with great violence, and flinging himself on 
his knees, made a solemn vow to God of repent- 
*}ance and sobriety. From that moment to the 
day of his death, he drank no fermented liquor, 
but confined himself to tea and water. 

I never saw so sudden and astonishing a 
change. His looks became healthy, his cottage 
neat, his children were clad, his wife was happv; 
and twenty times the poor man and his wilt, 
with tears in their eyes, have told me the story, 
and blessed the evening of the fourteenth oi 


shown me the glass he held in his hand when 
he made the vow of sobricty. 


—_____$<~@2————————— 
MADDENED BY SUNSHINE, 
During the extreme heat of last summer at 
South Troy, N. Y., a woman ran through the 
streets toward the river, shouting at the top of 
her voice that she was going to drown herself. 
. | Her screams attracted a crowd, and she was fol- 














what is the matter 


“But you wish to leave; 





“Dead,” said James, starting up as if a flash’ 


March, the day of James’ restoration, and have 


sible, the execution of her purpose; but before 
she could be overtaken she had plunged into 
the river. A young man in a boat near by, see. 
ing what had happened, sprang to the resenye 
As the woman was sinking for the third time. 
he seized her, and, catching a glimpse of her 
face, to his horror, beheld his sister. The sieht 
so unnerved him, that but for the arrival of 
timely assistance they would have both drowned 
Although saved, the woman was insensible, and 
remedies were required to restore her to con. 
sciousness. A physician gave as his opinion 
that she had been taken with a hysterical fit 
superinduced by the intense heat. ; 


+> 
+> 


HOW A LONDON FISHWOMAN pr. 
SCRIBED HER HUSBAND. 

The following string of epithets that applied 
to one man, pretty nearly exhausts the diction. 
ary of Billingsgate. The wonder is how one pair 
of lungs could hold “wind” enough to eet that 
sentence so near a mile long. Probably the 
amiable creature who uttered it took the ad. 
vice of Prince Hal to Falstaff: 

“Well, breathe a little and then to ’t again.” 


“He is,’ says she, “an abhorred, barbarous 
capricious, detestable, envious, fastidious, hard. 
hearted, illiberal, ill-natured, jealous, keen 
loathsome, malevolent, nanscous, obstinate, pas 
sionate, quarrelsome, queasy, raging, saucy, 
tantalizing, uncomfortable, vexatious, abomi 
nable, bitter, captious, disagreeable, execrable, 
fierce, grating, gross, hasty, malicious, nefari- 
ous, peevish, restless, savage, tart, unpleasant, 
violent, Waspish, worrying, acrimonious, bluy 
tering, careless, discontented, fretful, growling, 
hateful, inattentive, malignant, noisy, odious, 
perverse, rigid, severe, teasing, unsuitable, an- 
ery, boisterous, choleric, disgusting, gruff, hee 
tering, incorrigible, mischicvous, negligent, of- 
fensive, pettish, roaring, sharp, slugish, snap- 
ping, snarling, sneaking, sour, testy, tiresome, 
tormenting, touchy, arrogant, austere, awk- 
ward, boorish, brawling, brutal, bullying, churl- 
ish, clamorous, crabbed, cross, currish, dismal 





| dull, dry, drowsy, grumbling, horrid, huffish, 


injurious, insolent, intractable, irascible, ireful, 


| morose, murmuring, opinionated, oppressive, 


outrageous, overbearing, petulant, plaguy, 
rough, rude, rugged, spiteful, splenetic, stern, 
stubborn, stupid, sulky, sullen, surly, suspicious, 
treacherous, troublesome, yelping dog in a man- 
ger. ” 

No one can have any more doubts of the co- 
piousness of the English language, for bad as 
wellas good purposes. 

+++ 
COULDN’T FIND THE PLACE, 


Not many years ago there lived in this city 
an old gentleman of the utmost integrity of 
character, but keen as a razor in all business 
matters, who, not having had early opportuni- 
ties of acquiring knowledge, sometimes made 
sad mistakes in his use of language. Although 
largely engaged in shipping, he was profoundly 
ignorant in geography. He came one day, with 
a letter he had received, into an insurance office, 
and asked to see a chart of the Mediterranean. 
It was promptly furnished him, and after a long 
and apparently unsatistactory examination, the 
attention of the president was attracted, and he 
offered to aid him in his trouble. “Why,” says 
the old gentleman, “I have just got aletter from 
one of my captains, who states that he has ex- 
perienced a violent hurricane, and, consequent- 
ly, put in great jeopardy. Now I know (reat 
Jeopardy is a port in the Mediterranean, but! 
cant find the plaguy place on the map.”—V. 
Y. Mercantile Journal. 


This was as bad as Mrs. Malaprop, when she 
heard her absent son had arrived in Halifax. 
She mistook the name for “Hallelujah,” and 
theught if he had gone there, he must be dead. 


+> 


RIDING A DEER. 
The following story reads like one of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s adventures in the Adirondacks. It rivals 
his famous account of John holding on to 3 
deer, which John himself says is all nonsense: 


The Galt (Ontario) Reporter says: A young 
man named George Mays, of Luther township, 
recently went in pursuit of a deer, which took 
refuge ina pond. Being without firearms, the 
hunter boldly jumped on the back: of the ant 
mal, which started from the pond and took 
across the fields, Mays clinging to the horns. 
The deer jumped the fence, and the young man’s 
head, coming in contact with one of the stakes, 
was badly cut. Falling from his seat he grasped 
the deer by the hind legs, and again mounted 
and forced his prize to the ground, after recelv- 
ing a severe cut in one of his legs from the ani- 
mal’s horns. Mays received assistance from 
some neighbors, who brought an axe and put 
anend to the struggle. The deer weighed 14 
pounds. That deer probably came from the 
Adirondack region. 

a. 

HUMILITY.. 
.| During the reign of George III. there was & 
learned and a good man, Lord Cuief Justice of 
thg country—one of the highest and most hon- 
orabie offices. This gentleman had a son about 
sixteen years of age, and one evening, as he 
was about retiring, he called him to his room, 
and said,— 

“My son, I want to tell you the secret of my 
success in life. I can give it to you in one wor! 
—humility. Thisis the secret of it all; because 
I never tried to push myself forward, and was 
always willing to take the place assigned to me, 
and do the best I could in it. And, my, son, if 








” | lowed, with the intention oft preventing, if pos- 


you want to be successful, learn humility.” 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 
A NURSERY SONG. 
What does the drum say? Rub-a-dub-dub! 
Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub! Pound away, bub! 
Make as much racket as ever you can. 
Rub-a-dub! rub-a-dub! Goit, my man! 


What does the trumpet say? Toot-a-toot-too! 
Toot-a-toot, toot-a-toot! Hurrah for you! 

Blow in this end, sir, and hold me out, so. 
Toot-a-toot! toot-a-toot! Why don’t you blow? 


What does the whip say? Snaperty-snap! 
Call that a crack, sir—flipperty flap! 

Up with the handle, and down with the lash. 
Snaperty! snaperty! Done ina flash. 


What does the gun say? Put in my stick, 
I’m a real pop-gun. Fire me quick! 

See that you fire in nobody’s eye. 

Steady! my manikin, Now let it fly! 


What does the sword say? Swishy-an-swish! 
Flash in the sunlight, and give me a wish. 
Wish I was real, sir—cut ’em in bits! 
Wouldn’t I scare all the world into fits! 


What do they all say, trumpet and gun, 

Whip, sword, and drum-stick? Hurrah for fun! 
Babies no longer, but stout little men, 

Racket forever! and racket again! 





For the Companion. 


HOW IT CAME AND HOW IT 
WENT 
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“O mamma, come quick! There’ 
tle canary on the window-sill.” 

Sure enough. As handsome a yellow-breast 
as ever was seen, and as smooth and fat as if he 
had been fed on butter and cream all the days 
of his life. 

“Dess it’s runned away,” said’ Bess, who 
sometimes “‘runned away”’ herself. 

“Let’s have him in the cage,” suggested Ger- 
tie. “Somebody else will have him if we do 
not.” 

“We can cage it, perhaps for the owner,” said 
mamma, dropping some seeds into the bottom of 
the cage and placing it in the open window. 

Birdie peeped this way and that, evidently 
longing to hop in. 

“Dess he’s sorry he runned away,” sighed 
Bess, who knew just how a tired little runaway 
feels. 

“We will all go out of the room, and then he 
will not be afraid. He will not go without a 
peck at the seeds, and when once in the cage 
we can fasten him in.” 

But canary was too cunning for that. We 
watched him through the open door and saw 
him filling his beak with seeds and flying upon 
the edges of the cornices to eat them. 

After eating and drinking, keeping as sharp 
aneye upon us as we did upon him, the bird 
settled himself, like Edgar Poe’s raven, upon a 
bust 


s a lovely lit- 


, 


“Above the chamber door,” 


tucked his bill in among his feathers and pre- 
pared for a nap. 

“Dess his mamma’ll be worryin’ ’bout her 
eetle birdie,” murmured Bessie, with a pensive 
hang of her curly head. 

Presently a hand encircled the sleeping ca- 
nary, and he was thrust into a cage and the 
door securely fastened. What did birdie care 
that his beautiful prison was blue and gold, and 
adorned with tinkling bells? What cared he 
that it was hung between lace curtains just 
above trailing vines and graceful fuchsias? Was 
he not a prisoner? and had he not lost the dear- 
est of all gifts—his liberty? 

“Poor eetle feller,” cried Bess, with a tear in 
her blue eyes. ‘He’ll never goed out no more!” 

No one came to claim canary, and in time we 


gard us with equal kindness, and not even to 
remember that he had “runned away.” 

Birdie and Bessie seemed to have a perfect un- 
derstanding and sympathy. “Did ’oo runned 
away to buy canny?” we heard her asking on 
one occasion, when he was pecking at his lump 
of loaf sugar. 

When canary had been with us a month he 
grew very restless and homesick. 

We took the cage into a large room and let 
canary out, leaving him to fly about as long as 
he pleased. When he voluntarily entered his 
cage again, we hung it out of the window, where 
he could smell the blossoming grape vines, and 
feast his eyes upon the beauties of the garden. 
Presently we heard a sharp click, and flew to 
the window—the bird had forced his way 
through the wires and taken to the trees. 

“O you naughty bird!’ I said, leaning from 
the casement. “After we took you in, and fed 
and cared for you, how could you leave such a 
nice home and fly away ?” 

Bessie plucked at my gown. “Pease, mamma, 
’scuse birdie! ’Cause 1 s’pect he couldn’t help 
it!” 

So we ’scused birdie, and what was more, we 
had to ’scuse Bessie herself for a similar offence 
not two hours later. C. W. F. 
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THE TRUSTY GUARDIAN. 


“Harry, that was wrong. How could you 
strike old Rover?” said Mrs. Iddings to her lit- 
tle boy, as she saw him strike the faithful old 
house-dog, as he and his Cousin Charlie were at 
play in the back yard. 

“Because he put his great dirty foot on my 
white pants,” said the little boy, pettishly. 
“But Rover didn’t do it on purpose; he didn’t 
mean to soil your clothes.” 

“IT don’t suppose he did. But he had no busi- 
ness to doit. He’s big enough to know better, 
I should think, and old enough, too.” 

“He’s old esough to bea wise dog, Harry, and 
so I think he is—much wiser as a dog than you 
areas a boy. Ifhe had been as foolish and pas- 
sionate a dog as you area boy, he would have 
turned round and bit you, instead of walking 
off as he did, with a look of grief at your bad 
treatment. I am sorry that you should treat 
Rover so unkindly—you, of all others.” 

“Why me of all others, mother?” 

“Have I never told you how Rover saved your 
life?” 

“No. How was it,mother? Howdid he save 
my life? Tell me!” and Harry and Charlie left 
their play to hear the story. 

“Are you not sorry that you struck the faith- 
ful old dog?” 

“Yes, am. Iwasa naughty boy. 
me how he saved my life, mother.” 

“You were once a very little boy, just like 
your dear brother Willie. Rover was younger 
then, and a fine, large, active dog. He was very 
fond of you, and when you were out alone at 
play, he would always keep with you, as if he 
were afraid you might get into danger. 

“One day you went into the garden with your 
little basket, and gathered it full of flowers. 
Rover was asleep on the other side of the house, 
and did not see you go out. I was looking from 
the window, und all at once I saw Rover start 
up and come running into the house. He acted 
as if some one had called him. After running 
through all the rooms below, I heard his big 
feet on tlie stairs. He came up with two or 
three heavy bounds. Entering into my room, 
he looked all around, and then up into my face, 

“‘¢Where’s Harry, Rover?’ I said; for the 
thought of you came instantly into my mind. 
‘Go find him, sir.’ 

“The dog understood me. 





But tell 


He turned short 


den. I followed him, for I felt anxious about 
you. AsIwent to the lower part of the garden, 
I heard Rover growling, and soon saw him shak- 
ing something in his mouth with great violence. 
Close behind him you lay sleeping on a bank. 
I was horror-struck to see a venomous snake in 
Rover’s mouth. The faithful dog had doubtless 
saved your life. And you have been so thought- 
less and cruel as to strike Rover!” 

The boy hid his face in his mother’s lap. He 
continued to weep for some time, and then he 
went after the faithful animal, and caressed him, 
and Rover, who never held resentment, forgot 
in an instant the blow he had received, and was 
as happy again as the old dog could be. 


A GOOD REASON, 


William Hazlitt said: “I hate everything 
that occupies more space than it is worth; er- 
go,{ hate to see a‘load of bandboxes in the 
Street, and I hate to see a , parcel of big words 
without anything in them.” 


Remember that, boys and girls who write 








considered him our own, and he seemed te re- 


away, sprang down stairs, and out into the gar-. 


PARENTS who are about purchasing furs for themselves 
= dren, should visitthe Hatand Fur Store of Messrs. 

. Jackson & Co., 5) Tremont Strect, of this city, 
y no ir stock is large and varied, and this enterprising firm 
take esyiccial pains to please. Take an early opportunity 
to visit this establishment. 








For any thing in the line ot ——_ or Carpets, visit 
the warcrooms of P. F. Puckarp & Son, 56 Union St., of 
thiscity. This firm has be on V fav orably Known fer integ- 
rity and reliability for many years, and no doubt those in 
want of any of their ‘goods Will be readily suited from 
their extensive stock 





American Peerless Soap. 


Grocers sell it. Read the following testimo- 
nial from H. R. HarpinG, Esq., Mayor of Cambridge: 
CAMBRIDGE, Sept. 19, 1870. 
Curtis Davis, Esq. Dear Sir,—Your Peerless Soap 
has been used by my family, and has proved entirely sat- 
istactory. Its cleansing qualities are excellent, and it 
can be recommended with safety as an artitle worthy of 
the mostextensive use. I trust that your efforts to intro- 
duce it throughout the country will prove successful. 





-lw Yours truly; H.R. MaARpING. 
B OY S We have a new and novel TOY RE- 
PEATING PISTOL—shoots peas, mar- 


bles, wood-balls, etc., 8 times to one load- 
ing; 6% inches long, made of beautiful 
polished wood, with all brass trimmings: 
has amagazine which holds 8 balls, one of 
which is placed in the barrel at each 
cocking of the pistol—and discharged in 
the usual manner by a the trigger. Sent by mail, 
va paid, on receipt < ot 
46 2w COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N.Y. 
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HOLIDAY JOURNAL for 1871, 


Containsa CHRISTMAS Story, SPLENDID PLAYs, MAGIC 
Srorts, &ec.; 48 pages, illustrated. SENT FREE on re- 
eciptof one stamp for postage. Address ADAMS & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 4o—iw 





100,000 
YOUNG RECRUITS. 


TOWN, 
S HAP- 


ALL THE BOYS AND GIRLS IN EVERY 
Village and City should join the MAKE HOME 
PY ARMY. The first Boy or Girl from each P 
answe rs this advertisement, will be appointed 
ING SERGEANT for the place of residence. For particu- 
lars, Commissions and Insignia of Rank, address imme- 
diately 

MAKE Home Happy Army, Drawer 6008, Chicago. 


Dollar 7} Tho most Wonderful 
Steam | and Ingenious Toy of the Age! 


This is no humbug, but a perfect recip- 









En , rocating Steam Engine, with silver-plated 

gine, Cylinder, Piston, F iy-Wheel, Brass Boiler 

oe and Patent Sz ulety-V: alve, tak ng — at 

both ends of the Cy lindet. Weighing less 

1000 « than four ounces. Sent post-paid by mail 
Revolutions 


s| For One Dollar and Thirty-six Cents. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 
508 Broadway, New York. 


per minute! 
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‘THE ADVANCE: 


A National Religious Newspaper, 
Published Weekly at 25 Lombard Block, Chicago. 
TERMS: 

Only $2 50 per annum, in Advance. 
Only $250! Only $250! Only $2 50! 
‘To Clergymen, $2. To Clergymen, $2. 


What Intelligent Judges think of It. 
Honest Opinions Voluntarily Given. 


From Eminent Clergymen. 


“T regard it as standing fairly on the highest, ak 
yet reached by religious journals in America.’ 
Henry Warp BEECHER. 

“I consider it the ablest, best, and_ most outspoken re- 
ligious journal published. "—REV. HoRACE BUSHNELL, 
D. 


“An admirable paper--liv e = truth-loving. I read it 
with zest.""—Rev. tl’. L. UE 

“Lam es aia, marked ability &-. hich characteri- 
zes THE ADVANCE.*'—REvV. ‘IT. C. UE »D.D. 

“THE ADVANCE is a very ‘dear friend in = family. 
My study would be bereaved if robbed of —REV. 
(Colonel) EDWarD ANDERSON, Ashtabula, his. 








From Distinguished Statesmen. 


“Tam delighted with the bold, manly tone of THE Ap- 
VANCE.""—Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 

“Lread the ADVANCE regularly and with interest.""— 
VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Candid and High-Toned. 


““A paper we believe to be truly in a!vance of most 
others in its plain d« nunciations of evil, and its advocacy 
of all thatis pure and lovely and of good report.""—Ab- 
VOCATE AXD GUARDIAN, (N. Y.) 

“I think THE ADVANCE is generally conceded to be 
the ablest religious po genes in the country, while its 
soundness, freshness and catholicity. are delightful. — 
Rev. Davip P&cK, Sunderland, Mass. 


Unsectarian and Charitable. 


An eminent —— clergyman and editor writes us 
from New York city: “While I take weekly forty differ- 
ent papers, the in mf published in the whole country, I 
must confess that I re,ard THE ADVANCE as the ablest, 
most instructive and interesting religious paper that 
comes under my eye.” 

Rev. A. 'T. Pierson, ‘pastor of one of the Detroit Presby- 
terian churches, w rites: “I honestly esteem THE AD- 
VANCE the best religivus paper ever yet published in the 
country."" 

The rector of St. Stephen's church, Wilkesbarre, Pa,, 
orders back numbers to complete file for preservation, 
and adds: “I take — religious papers, and THE AD- 
VANCE is best of them all 





Aiming as it does to be a COMPLETE FAMILY JOURNAL, 
THE ADVANCE has something for all. Its Temper- 
ance, Sunday School, Agricultural, Scientific and Chil- 
dren's Departments are prepared with great care, while 
its Commercial Department is unsurpassed. lis Edito- 
rials are fresh ond" timely, and discuss the living ques- 
tions of the day ina spiritot candur and from a stand- 
point of complete independence. 

Among its contributors during the past year have been 
many of the ~ orn thinkers and ablest writers of the 
time, such a: 

Rev. J.P. ieetinin: D. D., Fe sap a Pollard, 


Mrs. 8. E. Henshaw, Cary, 
Rage J. 4-3 Fairchild, aa D., Rev. Lyman Whiting, D.D., 


Post, D. Rev. ‘). L. Cuyler, 
Rev. Washington Gladden, Hon. Henry Wilson, 
Alice Car: Prof. Austin Phe ps, 
Mrs. Emily Hantington Mil- Prof. 8. C. Bartlett, D. D., 
ler, Hon. Amasa Walker, 
Rev. 1. K. Bee Mrs. t dward A. W alker, 


cher, 
Rev. H. Clay ‘Trumbull Miss E. Stuart Phelps, 
Rey J.P. Gulliver, D. b., and many others. 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. Address 





compoditions. 


= 

Holiday Games. 

Le Cercle or Croquet Improved, for the Parlor, $7 and 
upwards, 

Squails, for. young and old, 50 ¢ 

——- t ves “representing the a of a rogue by offi- 


—$l. 

C lilneas ‘Target Pistol, $1. 

Young Sportsman's Pistol, 35 cte. 

Amusette, or Family Billiards, $6. 

All mailed, post-paid, excep! Le Cercle and Amusette. 
Send ai lus Rake rated circular of P. — ur Games, 

- BROOKS & BROTHER, 

46-lw 55 Washington St., Boston. 





QO ma WEEK SALARY !—Young men want- 
@Jed as local and travel! ing salesmen. Address 
A 
O'TIARA’S SHOE TIE Never slips, tangles or comes 
untied. Can be attached .. Bay shoe. Agents Wanted. 
3s: “er 9 25 cts. CH: ME LSOMt OHARA, 

_ 4-2 4 W. Fourth St,. Cincinnati, 0. 


T for the Blood. Sold by 

—_ HY GEL os "Druggisis. 3m 
~ Mercantile Savings Institution, 

No. 48 Summer &St., cor. of Arch, Boston. 


SIX PER CENT. 


Per annum interest will be paid by this Institution. 


From this date onall Deposits which remain in B nk six 
months next prior tothe semi-annual dividend d f 
five per cent. on all other deposits foreach and every 
intervening calendar month they have remained in bank 
prior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the only 
Sa ings Bank in the St mays interest on the ce- 
y mont 1 they ren in in bank. 
1 


(with stamp) R. H. WALKER, 34 Park Row, 46-13w 





























= Nag 2 & ay of October a surplus exceeding 5 $35, 000. 
w 





D.ghton Furnace Cu.mpany, 
Mannfacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR 








FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
&e. Stoves, Ranves, Hollow W are aud Sinks, 
‘agit Tron Pipe | = Steam, G vd Water 





Soston. 


and 9 Norm Sth a T. 








“ART IFICIAL HONE Y—Pure | and Deliciou 
make it easy and cheap; sent free. Address G 
RY, Nerth Stratford, N. H. 








Use Dr. STREETER'S MAGNETIC 
nal and external use. 





INIME xT—for “inter- 
Sold by de: a. 4i—3mn 








~ ONE of the finest assortments of Water Color 
Boxes, filled, suitable for Jioliday Presents, at A. 
A. WALKER’S, importer of Artists’ materials, 322 
Washington St., Boston. 43—Sw 


\ -ANTED AGENTS,— nth ta 





-At $95 per month to 
sell my patent for making Apple Butter with- 
outapples or cider, It costs only seven centsa quart, 
and can be made in thirty minutes. Send 10 cents for 
vag oe particulars, and to insure employment. Address 
G. GE TR, Shermansdale, Pa. 44-4 





Unprecedented Sales! Large Commissions! 

WANTED—AGENTS (male and female) to sell 
Pictures every where. Over 7500 have been retailed by 
one of our agents, at T5e eac h, in the past two years 
Address, with stump, WHitney & Co., Norwich, Ct. 44-9- 


—~ oe Do you want employment at $27 

week, Cay paid If so, address, with 
stamp, SPA _— CLARENCE g _ 
Ceresco, Mich 





a Month, with Stencil and Key- 
Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sim- 
S25 S. M. SPENCER, Braitleboro'," Vt. _39+6m 


Children Teething ! 








MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
greatly facilitates the process of teething, 


the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay 
Pain and spasmodic action, and is 


by softening 
ALL 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yonrsclves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND ‘Truth of it 
What we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
cine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, When timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in icrms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medieal virtues. We spe ak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of ¢ xpe rience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE ILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 


Be sure to call for 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 

Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 


TURNER’S 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL! 


Asafe, certain, and speedy cure for 


Neuralgia and all Nervous Diseases. 
ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL. 


An UNFAILING REMEDY for NEURALGIA FACIALIS 
—olten cflectinga periect cure ina single day. No form 
of Nervous Dise fails to yield to its wonderful power. 
Even in the sev st ca-es of Chronic Neuraigia, affect- 
ing the entire system, its use for a tew days affords the 
most astonishing relief, and rarely fails to produce a com- 
plete and permanent cure, at contains no materials in 
the slightest degree injurious, It has the unqualitied ap- 
proval of the best physicians. Thousands in every part 
of the country gratetully acknowledge its powe rtosvothe 
the tortured nerves, and restore the failing strength. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
One pac —_ cadaveu $ 4 Postage... 38 6 cents 
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gx packa 

Itis sold by all dealers in drugs and euibiceca’” 
TURNER & CO., Proprictors, 

42—lyeop 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








o— THE ADVANCE CO., Chicago. 





2 5 A DAY! 40 articles for ~~ Samples 
Jre. H, B, Suaw, Alfred, M 38—3m 
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The Sunscrirrion Price of the Comranion is 

$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 





PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 


Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is reecived by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be mde in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 

raf's. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE Pho- 
CURED, send the money in a revistered letter. All 
post-inasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested tu + o 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
wks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youtu's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


THREE HEROES OF LEXINGTON. 
At Acton, near Concord and Lexington, of 
Revolutionary fame, a granite monument was 
erected in 1851 to the honor of the dead who fell 
in the first battle of our old war of liberty, viz., 
Capt. Isane Davis and privates Abner Hosmer 
and James Hayward. The old stones sect over 
their graves in the neighboring cemetery bear 
the following interesting inscriptions: 
“MEMENTO MORI. 

{Tero lics ye body of Mr. Abner Hosmer, who was 
killed at Concord, April 19th, 1775, in ye defence of 
ye just rigiits of his country, being in the twenty- 
lirst year of his age.”’ 

Hayward’s is even more interesting, contain- 
ing in addition this poetry: 

“This monument may unborn ages tell 

How brave young IMosmer like a hero fell, 

When fighting for his country’s my 

Was slain, and here his body now doth lye. 

He and his foe were by cach other slain. 

His victim's blood wiih his ye earth did stain. 

Upon ye field he was with victory crowned, 

And yet must yield his breath upon that ground. 

He express’t his hope in God before his death, 

After his foe had yielded up his breath. 

O may his death a lasting wit ness lye 

Against oppressor’s bloody cruelty.” 

This contain: the story of his death. After 
the defeat of the British he stopped at a pump 
to drink, when a British officer, who came out 
of the house, exclaimed, “You're a dead man! 
Both aimed, fired, and both fell mortally wound- 
ed, the officer dying a few seconds before young 
Hayward. ‘The powder-horn worn by Hayward 
was pierced with the ball, and is now preserved, 
having been silver-mounted by Edward Everett 
at the time. It was exhibited at the State llouse, 
prior to the erection of the monument. 

The third stone is that of Capt. Isaac Davis, 
which is headed 

“I say unto all, watch.” 

And then, after a record of his death, reads: 

“Is there not an appointed time to man upon ye 
earth? are not his days also like the days of a hire- 
ling? As the cloud vanisheth away ,so he that goeth 
down to the grave shall come up no more. He shall 
return no more to his house: neither shall his place 
know him any more.”’"—Job7: 1, 9, 20. 


a 
JAPAN LIFE IN BOATS. 

In Poland some families are born and die in 
salt mines, without ever living above ground, 
and in Japan some are born and dic in the same 
way on boats without ever living on shore: 


Onc of the most interesting features of Japan- 
ese life to me was the manner of living in the 
boats and junks, thousands of which frequent 
every bay along the coast. The awkward junks 
always belong to the members of one family, 
and usually every branch of the family, old and 
young, live on board. 


A junk looks more like an overturned pile of 


mixed lumber, with a flagstaff stuck in the top, 
than anything I ever saw in Massachusetts; but 
they will sail remarkably fast. 

The smaller sailboats are made like a narrow 
flathoat, and the sail (they never have but one) 
is placed very near the stern, and extends from 
the mast about the same distance in cither di 
rection, i. e , the mast runs up the middle of th 
sail when it is spread. 


In these little boats men are born and die, 
without ever having an abiding-place on shore. 
Women and all are nearly naked, except in 
raing, when they put on layers of feingy straw 


thatched. At night, if in harbor, they bend 
| poles over the boat from side to side in the shape 
| of a bow, and cover them with this straw, wa- 
ter-tight fringe, and go to sleep altogether like a 
| lot of pizs. 
A child three years old can swim like a fish; 

} and often children who will not learn of their 
}own accord, are repeatedly thrown overboard 
until they become expert swimmers. In the har- 
bors children scem to be perpetually tumbling 
overboard, but the mothers deliberately pick 
j them out of the water, and, cuffing them a lit- 
tle, go on with their work. Itis really aston- 
jishing at what age these boys and girls will 
| learn to scull a boat. 
| I have seen a boat twenty feet long most 
| adroitly managed by three children, all under 
seven years of age, I am told that notwith- 
standing their aptness at swimming, many 
boatmen get drowned, for no boat ever goes to 
another’s aid, nor will any boatman save anoth- 
cr from drowning, beeause, as he says, it is all 
fate, and he who interferes with fate will be se- 
verely punished in some way. Besides this, the 
saving of a boatman’s life only keeps a chaf- 
ing soul so much longer in purgatory, when it 
ourht to he released by the death of the sailor 
which the gods, by fate, seem to have selected 
for the purpose.—Selected. 


o——— 


THE DUTCHMAN’S INSURANCE 
POLICY. 


A good story is told of a German by the name 
of Schmidt, who had taken the precaution to 
insure the life of his wife for five thousand dol- 
lars, and his stable for nine hundred dollars. 

In a few months after the stable had been in- 
sured, it was destroyed by fire. Schmidt noti- 
fied the agent, and hinted to him that he would 
expect the nine hundred dollars at the earliest 
possible moment. The agent at once sent a 
carpenter to ascertain the cost of erecting a new 
stable of the same dimensions, having discovered 
that the property had been insured for more 
than itwas worth. The builder reported that he 
could replace the stable for seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. The agent then notified Schmidt 
that he would build him a new stable in place of 
the old one, but Schmidt became very indignant 
at the proposition, saving,— 

“Ldo not understand this insurance business. 
I pay you for nine hundred dollars, and when 
my shtable burn down you make me afew one. 
I not wanta new shtable. I want nine hundred 
dol ars.” 

The agent reasoned with Schmidt, but all to 
no purpose. When the stable was about finish- 
ed, Schmidt went to consult a lawyer, thinking 
that he could still get the amount of the policy, 
besides having the new stable. 

The lawyer, however, informed him that the 
company had arizht to make good the loss by 
building a new stable, and expressed surprise at 
his bringing a suit against them. 

“Bur,” said Schmidt, “Linsure for nine hun- 
dred dollar, and dis fellar put up dem shtable 
for seven hundred and fifty. I do not under- 
stand de insurance business.’’ 

Finding that he could not compel the pay- 
ment by law, he became disgusted with the in- 
surance business altogether. Calling upon the 
agent, Schmidt said,— 

“Mr. Avent, I want you to stop dem insurance 
on my frow. [I do not pay any more monish 
that way; [not understand dis insurance busi- 
ness.” 

Agent (surprised)—Why, Mr. Schmidt, you 
are doing a very foolish thing. You have paid 
considerable ou this policy already, and if your 
wife should die you will get five thousand dol- 
lars. 

“Yaw, dat ish vat you tell me now,” said 
Schmidt. “Ven I pays you on my shtable you 
say IT get nine hundred dollar if it burn down, 
So it vas burnt, and you not give me my monish. 
You say, ‘O, dat vas an old fram: shtable; ish 
not vord anydings; Imake you a brick shtable,’ 
und you notpay me my nine hundred dollars. 
Ven mine frow dies den you say to me, ‘O, she 
vas an old Dutch voman; she not vord anydings; 
[ eet you a new English vile!’ and so I lose my 
five thousand dollars. You not fool Schmidt 
again. I not understand’ dis insurance busi- 
ness.”” 


| mats, which gives them the appearance of being 
| 
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A SOUTHERN SAMSON. 

There is a man living in Calhoun county, 
Miss., who is supposed to be the strongest man 
in the State, if not in the entire South. He is 
35 years of age, and weighs 225 pounds. He 
has been known to carry three bars of railway 
iron, when it takes from three to five men to 
earry one. He can take a cask containing 40 
gallons of whiskey or water, (the former is pre- 
ferred, we presume,) and raise it from the 
ground and drink out of the bung-hole, with as 
much seeming ease as another could out of a 
common pitcher; and he has frequently taken 
a barrel of flour under each arm, and balancing 
a sack of salt on his head, carried them for sev- 
eral hundred yards wit) apparently but little 
effort. He can lift 1300 pounds. 

This beats Dr. Winship, the celebrated “‘lift- 
ist.” He gould raise 1200 pounds. 

—_———e 
DRIVING OFF SNAKES. 

This is a pretty good story, and will find ready 
belief among lovers of the marvellous. <A cor- 
respondent of the Boston Journal tells it: 

The following anecdote is told of Joseph Nau- 
haught a worthy deacon of a church once ex- 
isting in this town, near Swan’s Pond, among 
the Pawkunnawkut Indians: 

Ile was once attacked by a number of large 
black snakes. Ie had no means of defence, not 
even a knife. To outrun them he found utterly 
impossible; to keep them off without any weap- 





determination to stand firmly on his feet. They 
began winding themselves about him. In a lit- 
tle time one of them had made his way up to 
the Indian’s neck, and was trying to put his 
black head into his mouth. Nauhaught opened 
it immediately. The Wlack serpent thrust in 
his head, and the Indian bit it off in a moment! | 
As soon as the blood was discovered by the rest 

of the snakes, they left their intended prey with 
great precipitation, and Nauhaught was liber- 
ated from impending death. } 
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A HARD HIT. 
Mr. Gough loves to tell a good story, and | 
can’t resist the temptation to do it, even i: it} 
reflects on himself or his intimate friends. 
The following is a favorite with him, though 
he is the victim of its blundering wit: 


Once, while on a lecturing tour through Eng- 
land, he was introduced to a village audience in 
these terms: “Ladies and gentlemen, I ’ave the 
’onor to hintroduce to you the distinguished 
lecturer, Mr. John B. Gough, who will address 
us hon the subject of temperance. You know 
that temperance is thought to be rather a dry 
subject; but to-night, as we listen to our friend, 
the horator from hover the hocean, we may ’ope 
to ’ave the miracle of Samson repeated, and to 
be refreshed with water from the jawbone of a 
hass.” 
siamese 
THE ESCURIAL, 

The Escurial is the palace of the kings of Spain, 
one of the largestand most magnificent in the 
world. It was commenced by Philip IL., in the 
year 1562, and the first cost of its erection was 
6,000,000 of ducats. It forms avast square of 
polished stone, paved with marble. It may give 
some notion of the surprising grandeur of this 
palace to observe that according to the compu- 
tation of Francisco de los Santes, it would take 
more than four days to go through all the rooms 
and apartments, the lenyth of the way being 
reckoned thirty-three Spanish leagues, which is 
above one hundred and twenty English miles. 
There are fourteen thousand doors, and eleven 
thousand windows belonging to the edifice.— 
Rurat New Yorker. 
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THE BULL-DOG ANT. 
There is in Australia an ant known by this 
name, from its pugnacious disposition. If ac- 
cidentally cut in halves, one half will fight with 
the other half. Mr. Howitt mentions an in- 
stance which fell under his observation. One 
of his travelling companions, in a fit of irrita- 
tion, cut one in pieces. “The head immediate- 
ly seized the body with its mandibles, and the 
body began stinging away manfully at the head. 
The fight went on for half an hour without any 
diminished sign of life; and this is what they 
always do. Instead of dying as they ought to 
do, they set to and fight for hours, if some of 
the other ants do not come and carry them 
away; whether to cat them or bury them we 
know not. But the flies immediately eat flies 
that are crushed, and ants eat the remains of 
crushed ants.” 
sical cementite 
THE DOG AND THE BIBLE, 

If the Bible produced the effect on all who 
read it, that the African feared would happen, to 
his dog, who had swallowed a few leaves of it, 


our world would be a happier place to live in: 


A poor and simple-hearted African once came 
to Mr. Moffat, the missionary, and told him, 
With a lugubrious face, that his dog had torn 
his copy of the New Testament, and swallowed 
some leaves of it, and that he was grieved about | 
it,. for the dog was very valuable. 

“But.” said the missionary, “why do you 
grieve so? You can get another Testament, 


said the savage, “that’s what I fear. He is a 
vood hunter and a good watch-dog, and the 
New Testament is so full of gentleness and love, 
that I am afraid he will never be of any service 
again!” a 


——_—_@—_____ 


GROW LARGER AND FILL IT. 

A fashionable young lady, of rather attenuat- 
ed figure, while in the hands of her dressmaker, 
became alarmed at the spaciousnees apportioned 
to her bodice, and deciared that she could never 
wear it, and the silk had been wrongiy cut. 
“Pardon me, mademoiselle,” replied the modiste, 
“the design is quite correct; the fitting is exact- 
ly as it should be. I have made your dress, and 
now I must bring you up to it.” 


This looks encouragingly like a reform in the 
mysterious art of dress-fitting. The way has 
commonly been to make the waist too smail for 
the customer, and then bring her down to it. 








NOVELTY The BEST HOLIDAY GIFT fora 
Boy or Girl, is a NOVELILY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS—the best and 
JOB cheapest Press ever made, with which 
to Do Youn Own PuRintixe, and sec- 
PRESS ! ond to none for tue use of General Job 

‘ Printers, ‘They are most admirabl, 
adapted for Business Printing, for Church. Sabbath 
School and Society Work, and also for Missionary and 
, ~ —~ro purposes, or fora Village Newspaper or Jub 

ce. 


Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 
Send for Catalogues, with testimonials and specimens 
of plain and colored printing, dene on_the press, to 
BENJ. O. WOODS, manufacturer, 351 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass.; CHRIS. C. *RSTON, 16 College 
Place, New York; KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG,917 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 4 
West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ll. 
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for Joun S. C. AspoTt’s forthcoming book, 








on was equally.so. He therefore came to the 


and the leaves will not hurt the dog.” ‘Ah,’ | 


A. C. KELLOGG, 65 
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ANTED!—AGENTS every where, to canvass 


“PRUSSIA AND THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WaR.” A 


————— 


Facts Will Show. 


Tlowever men ma, disagree, 
As many do, we know, 
In some tilings they alike can see, 
As many facts will show. 
In poli.ics men differ wide, 
Aud in religion, too, 
And in some other things beside, 
As they've aright to do; 
But many boys, when they need Clothes, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 
Agree to buy them at FENNO's, : 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
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STAMP COLLECTOR’S GUIDE, 


Is just exactly what collectors of these beautiful little 
curivsiti sneed. A beautitul rare stamp given with every 
copy. By mail, 10 cents. Address the AMEXICAN Stayp 
Co., Meriden, Conn. 46 2weop 


WILL ACOPY OF 
| “Merry’s Museum,” for 1871, 
BE 


toany one who will = as agent, and 
SENT 


getup a Club. 
The MUSEU M (enlarged July, 1870.) in 
its neat form, is the best Magazine for 
Boys and Girls in the world. 
Send for specimen and premium list 
—FREK. 
F RE E ! HORACE B. FULLER, Publish'r, 
46—-iw 14 Bromtieid St., Boston, 
DESIRABLE AND SEASONABLE CaRPETS.— Parties fur- 
nishing houses with Carpets are invited to visit the 
warehouse of Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., ashington 
Street,in relati n to Carpets, Oil Cloths, &c. The Kid- 
derminsters are worth examining, and for sitting rooms 
and chambers are unequalled, Thelr Brussels and 'Tap- 
estrics : re offered at very low rates,—thise goods are 
among the most desirable and most economical that can 
be used. TheirEnglish Feltings are likewise somcthing 
thats ould be inspected—just the article to cover Car- 
petsto savethem. Then their stock of Oil Cloths (Oil 
Cioths being made a specialty), Stair and Entry Carpets, 
Door Mats, Oil Cloth Rugs, &c. is exceedingly large and 
excellent. ‘Those who want goods that are up to the 
standard test, and at the smallest advance on cost, will 
go to this establishment, No. 47 Washington St. 45-3w 


The Child at Home 


Is elegantly printed in several oil colors, and is the only 
— of the kind thus printed in the country. 

ach number contains four or more fine engravings, a 
beautiful hymn with music, curioys Bible questions or 
other Bible Recreations, and interesting stories for chil- 
dren from well-known and favorite writers. 


Only Fifty Oents a Year. 


The November and December numbers will be sent 
free to those who subscribe now. 

Splendid premiums for subscribers. Send five cents for 
specimen copy. Address, ‘ 


CHILD AT HOME, 
45—4W 164 Tremont Street, Boston. 
$5. 


INSTALLMENTS. $5 
. 


REMOVAL! 


SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston) 


We have removed from 130 Tremont Street, to the new 
and spacious rooms 


323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, 


Where we shall sell all the first-class SEWING. 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 

Cash by $5 monthly installments, or may be paid 
forin work. Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on ayy 
— will find it to theiradvantage to call before purchas- 
ng. Ww 
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THEA NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all Tastes. 45-8w 





$75 to $250 per month, every where, male 
BED COMMON NENSE HAMILY SEWING MA- 
5 SOM) 3 ONS ‘AX E NG MA- 
= CHINE. ‘This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
tay Guilt, cord, bind, — and yee = c: — 
superior manner, rice, only $15. ully licensed 
S and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
| or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the “Elas- 
Q tic Lock Stitch."" E:ery second stitch can be cut, 
tJ and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month 
= anid expenses, wf oe EDOun soo 
< that amount can bemade. Address SE } . 
> beston, MAss.; PITTSBURGH, Pa.; St. Loris, Mo., 
or CnicaGo, ILL. 45- 13w 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN! 


A sixteen page weekly, devoted to MEOHANICS, MAN- 
UFACTURES, INVENTION, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, AR- 
CHITECTURE, and PorvLaR SCIENCE. Full of splendid 
Engravings. Terms, $300 a year. Specimen number 
sentfree. Addres 


44—8teop MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


. 
DO YOU WANT BUSINESS?¢ HONORABLE. 
PROFITABLE, 
AT OR NEAR HOME, PLEASANT. 
To occupy your whole or spare time. If so, address 
(stating rn 3 yon saw this in) J. N. RICILARD- 
SON & CU., Lustox, Mass. 45—8w 











THE WESTERN WORLD, 


Best Story Paper in the Universe. Sold 
every Where. 6 ccns, $3 a year. A $5 Prize to — 
Subscriber, Send two stamps for specimen copy: Ad- 
dress JAMES R. ELLIOiT, Boston, Mass. 43-4 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demefitt'’s North American 
Catarrh Rem dy canaot cure. Price per package, $1 25 
(twy bottles). Forse by all druggists. . 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Bustun. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. 42- 6m 








$20. M1 th 
WANTED—Agents (20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME sa 9 SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UND R-FEED. makes the “lock-stitch" (alike ou 
both sides), and is fully licensed The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Addrcss JO. LN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsbargh, Pa, 
Chicago, UL, or St. Louis, Ma. 41 ly 


*() A WEEK paid agents in a new business. 
$6 Address Saco pci Sh Saco, Me. *40-ly 


GENTS WANTED—($225 a Month)—by the 











B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 


live subject for a wide-awake ganvasser. — My 


American Knitting Machine Co., BOS- 
TON, MASS. or BT. LOUIS MO. 4—6m 


CH Simonps, PRINTER 3 BROMPIRLD BT. 
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